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MULES—THEIR BREEDING—REARING—USES. 
NUMBER J. 


Srxty years ago, as we learn from tra- 
dition, and forty years ago, as we saw inour 
boyhood, great numbers of mules were bred 
in New-England for the Carolina and West 
India markets. They went in droves to the 
Carolinas, and to the West Indies they were 


shipped in the trading brigs and schooners of 


that day, and sold to the planters ; in return 
for which the vessels brought back rum, 
sugar, molasses, and coffee. The southern 
States paid chiefly cash for their mules ; and 
outof the mule-trade those who followed it 
extensively, generally got sich; while the 
farmer who bred them considered himself 
well paid for the use of his mare or mares, 
which, beside doing up the horse-work of his 
farm, usually produced him a young mule, 
which, at the age of four months, brought 
him from twenty-five to forty dollars—jack- 
service thrown in. 

The mules of that day were small, com- 
pared to the standard which is now demand- 
ed. Fourteen hands was about an average 
height ; fourteen and a half hands was prime ; 
fifteen hands was extraordinary; and one 
exceeding that height was a wonder in New- 
England. The jacks used at that day were 
snug, compact animals, such as would be 
discarded at once by the mule breeders at 
present. The best jacks were Spanish, 
which .were frequently imported... They 
were best of medium size ; yet, as now, pos- 
sessed fine points, and proved excellent 
mule-getters. 

The mares to which these jacks were bred 
were of moderate size, commonly from four- 
teen and a half to fifteen and a half hands 
high, compact, muscular, hardy animals, of 
the common Yankee breed of horses, accus- 
tomed to every-day work on the farm and 
on the road; a creature literally “of all 
work,” but moderately fed, and most com- 
monly in low condition compared with the 
generality of western horses; still, suffi- 
ciently well in flesh to do their work satis- 
factorily, on grass in summer, and hay in 
winter, with now and then a feed of oats for 
extraordinaries. 

The mules bred from these mares, with 
such keep, were small, hardy, and, compared 
with the mules of the present day, inferior 
in style and quality; yet of great endurance 


and wonderful longevity, performing remark |- 


able feats of labor, and as full of all sorts of 
assinine vices when released from their 
drudgery as their nature could permit. So 
untractable were they for the labors of New- 
England farms, or for the road, (probably 
more from the want of proper management 
than any thing else,) that a mule-team in 
Massachusetts, or Connecticut, was as rare 
to be seen as a jackass is now in either of 
those States. 

About the time of our last war with Eng- 
land the mule trade of the northern States 
began to decline, and down to as late a pe- 
riod as 1825, few mules were bred at all; 
while, for several years past, scarcely such 
a thing as a native mule is known in a single 
State east of Ohio. The principal cause of 
the decline in mule breeding at the North 
probably was, the interruption of the West 
India markets by the war, and the conse- 
quent decline in the cotton culture of the 
South, while, when the demand revived, the 
western States had commenced mule rear- 
ing in earnest; where, in the abundance of 
their food, by which they gained an earlier 
maturity and an increased size, these wes- 
tern beasts—particularly those of Kentucky 
—were so generally preferred at the South, 
that the northern mules ceased to hold a 
successful competition with them. The 
Yankee mule was, after taken from the 
mare, usually fed on little else but grass and 
hay, with occasionally a few oats, which, 
while it gave them more muscle and hardi- 
hood, they were later in arriving at maturi- 
ty, and were not marketable before three 
years old, and unfit for severe labor till 
four. This was a further objection to them 
in comparison with the western mules, in 
which the western breeder had the great 
advantage of getting an apparently better 
beast to market a year in advance, and ata 
much lessened outlay of capital and keeping. 
Thus the mule-trade of the North declined 
in favor of the West, where it must for all 
future time probably continue, and in the 
loss of which our northern farmers need 
ever feel any regret. 

So large and so fine a race of animals 
have the western mules become, that they 
are not only the universal laboring draught- 
animal of the planting States,.but through- 
out the middle States they are rapidly sup- 
planting the horse for the labors of the road, 
the heavy hauling for the factories, and the 
mines, the lumber-yards, the stone and lime 
quarries, the brick yards, the canals, and oc- 
casionally the heavy drudgery of the farm. 

The mule is now—instead of the little ruf- 





fian-looking beast of thirty to fifty years'ago, ' 
fourteen to fourteen and a half hands high— 
fifteen and a half to sixteen hands high; and 
many even sixteen and a half to seventeen, 
at three and four years old; while:those of 
the old-fashioned stock would be considered 
uttérly contemptible in comparison—in fact 
they are scarcely bred at all, so far beneath 
the standard size and style are they oe . 
sidered. ; 

An approved jack, for woubismecbalg at 
the West, muse now be fifteen and a haf to 
sixteen hands high, stout-limbed, and good. . 
in his points. The larger and finer the mare 
bred to him, the better ‘is the young mule 
considered, and the higher price. ‘will he 
bring. Indeed many mule breeders prefer a 
thorough-bred mare for mule-breeding, if she 
posses fair size, so much finer and more val- , 
uable are her produce among the mule-deal- - 
ers and fanciers. Thus a jack of great size 
and fine quality will command an enormous” 
price, not only as a mule-getter, but many 
of the best are confined solely to jenny ser- 
vice, when proved superior sires of their 
own distinct race. Jenny’s are bred of ~ 
portionate size, and of equal quality ; ; and 
when found to be producers of. superior 
stock, are exceedingly valuable for jack 
breeding. 

Of the improvement made in‘ass and mule 
breeding within the last thirty years, in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, we shall epenk it in a ae 
number: 





MR. HOLCOMB’S ADDRESS. 
CORN STALKS FOR FODDER—ORNAMENTAL ayeF 
TREES, 

Many of our friends, ‘in different - ‘pena 
the country, have kindly favored us with a — 
copy of an address, delivered before their 
several County, or State Agricultural, Socie- 
ties. _We have not yet been able to read 
every one thus sent, and all who have re- 
membered us in this way will please accept 
the general expression of our thanks... Some 
of these speeches are by men engaged in 
other professions than farming, and while 
interesting as literary essays, they are often 
deficient in practical information. Others 
are of a more useful character, ped caer 
sound instruction. 

Of the latter class we have rédid few Better 
essays than the one * delivered before the 
Montgomery County (Md.). Aarivaliarel £o- 
ciety, -—e Chauney P. Holeomb,.. of 
Castle, Delw ‘Mr. H. goes ‘at. once: — 
practical “details. "We give two extracts 
from the first pages of the printed address. 































Value oF “STALKS FODDER. 


cut a ay after repeated ex- 
pe and eoperi , 1am satis- 
fied it is the best way. It is better for the 
corn, it is infinitely better for the fodder. I 
should add that some few years back 1 win- 
tered a hundred head of cattle, carrying 
them well through the winter on little beside 
the corn fodder from one hundred and forty 
acres of corn, for I do not take the straw 
largely into account, and 1 had not that sea- 
son twenty tons of good hay in my barns. 
I annually -winter my horses in great part 
on long fodder, nor is its length, when fed in 
cribs-or rail mangers in the yard, any con- 
siderable, inconvenience. We tie the fodder 
in bundles as we husk the corn, using rye 
straw, Or broom corn stalks, and “put it in 
bunches of-a dozen or fifteen bundles, and 
haul_as: soon after husking as we can, and. 
decidedly, then, the best way is to stack in 
the round stack. In cutting up the fodder 
you avoid all risk of danger from the weath- 
er. ° It topping and blading the risk to the 
blades, in bad seasons in particular, is very 
greate .Corn may be cut up, and should be, 
as early as the blades can be safely pulled. 
In the case of the premium generously 
offered, ‘in Talbot County, by that accom- 
plished, intelligent, and zealous friend of ag- 
riculture; Edmund Raffin, Esq.,to ascertain 
which.mode of saving fodderis least injurious 
to the corn, the very excellent report of Mr. 
Holliday, of that county, showed, according 
to ‘my recollection, that corn cut up, not 
only-lost less in weight than any other pro- 
cess/of saving the fodder, but actually less 
than when it was left to stand on the stalk in 
the field until gathered. It may be conve- 
nient to have a few blades, and certainly it 
often is. but give me as a general rule the 
noble» plantas it grew, robbed only of the 
grain,. both for the stock and the manure- 
yard,.as. well asfor the subsequent tillage of 
the field on which it grew. The difference 
between topping and blading and cutting up 
corn, would hardly be stated too strong by 
saying; it was.the difference between insur- 
ing the capacity to winter a good herd of 
stock, and having some blades saved for the 
horses, the work-stock of the farm. 
ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES. 

Our warm climate, and ‘the length of our 
summers, render shade almost a necessity, 
and, there is nothing with which a rural 
home can be embellished and set off to such 
advantage, and at so little expense, as with 
trees and shrubbery. Our native forests 
supply an abundant variety in the tulip pop- 
lar, the walnut, the ash, the beech, the elm, 
the cedar, and other varieties; while the 
common black-haw, cultivated as a shrub, 
would be mistaken on the lawn, from its del- 
icate and beautiful foliage, for some plant of 
thetropics. The home and its surroundings 
give character to the estate, and are not 
without influence even upon the character of 
those who inhabit that home. Where homes 
are so cheaply made beautiful and pleasant, 
there is no apology for a nude, naked, ex- 
posed dwelling, the drapery of trees and 
vines, and shrubbery being asnecessary and 
more beautiful than anything with which the 
house can’ be ornamented within. But this 
is all a timism, and has been repeated much 
more beautifully and impressively a hundred 
times before. Now, for the practical com- 
ment—for the rule that, if followed, will pro- 
duce the desired results. Every year before 
beginning to plant corn, no matter what the 
exigencies are, let the proprietor say, I 
must first plant my trees; my trees first, 
and then my corn,” and taking his team to 
the we Yeas re ‘will suffice for “ pitch- 
ing” this erop, including one or more trees 
to beset down at every cottage or tenement 
on the estate. He will be surprised to find 
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itis rounds will beeome ornamented with} JOP FARMERS AND. FARING: 


beautiful shade trees, enhancing the value of 
his -property five hundred per cent, beyond 
any actual expense, while giving him, at the 
same time, a delightful and pleasant home. 





RAILROADS, 
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marks illustrating the value of railroads. 


ter of the roads. 


and sixty-five miles. 


to market. But we find that we can move 


therefore, extend the economic limit of the 
cost of transportation of the above articles 
to 3,300 and 1,650 miles respectively. 
Statement showing the value of a ton of wheat, and one 
of corn, at given points from market, as affected by cost 
of transportation by railroad and over the ordinary road, 
Transportation by Transportation 





How wonderfully does the railroad en- 
hance the value of farming lands at a dis- 
tance from market! American farms, gen- 
erally speaking, are very far from market. 
Indeed, New-York is the market for the 
bulk of the northern agricultural products. 
Most English farms have a market nearly in 
sight of them. But ours are for the most 
part so far away, that railroads of long lines 
and long connections instantly double, treble, 
quadruple, and quintuple the worth of grain 
lands near where they run. This has been 
the case in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Canada. The President of 
the Nashville and Chattanooga road has 
stated, that the increase in ‘the value of a 
belt of land ten miles wide, lying upon each 
side of that line, was equal to $6 50 per 
acre, or 96,000 for every mile of road, which 
cost the company only $20,000 a mile. It 
has been calculated that the construction of 
the 2,000 miles of railroad in Ohio would 
add to the value of landed property in that 
State three hundred millions of dollars— 
that is, five times the cost of the roads, 
which was $60,000,000. ‘The country can 
stand bankruptcies that come through rail- 
road enterprizes, if it can stand any. Of all 





how soon, adhering to his plan every year, 
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forms they are the least mischievous. 


AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL VALUE OF 


Tue Democracy, a journal recently estab- 
lished at Buffalo by an association of gentle- 
men, and, conducted with a good deal of 
ability, publishes the following table and re- 


Upon the ordinary highways, the econom- 
ical limit to transportation is confined within 
a comparatively few miles, depending,.of 
course, upon the kind of freight and charac- 
Upon the average of such 
ways, the cost of transportation is not far 
from fifty cents per ton per mile, which may 
be considered as a sufficiently correct esti- 
mate for the whole country. Estimating at 
the same time the value of wheat at $1 50 
per bushel, and corn at 75 cents, and that 
thirty-three bushels of each are equal toa 
ton, the value of the former would be equal 
to its cost of transportation three hundred 
and thirty miles, and the latter one hundred 
At these respective 
distances from market, neither of the above 
articles would have any commercial. value, 
with only a common earth road as an avenue 


property upon railroads at the rate of fifteen 
cents per ton per mile, or for one-tenth the 
cost upon the ordinary road. These works, 


railroad, by highway. 
| nein 4 ~ oat 
Wheat. Corn. Wheat. Corn. 
Value at market........ $4950 $2475 $4950 $2475 
10 miles from market.. 4935 246 4800 2325 
20 do. Gos tiie 49 20 24 40 46 50 2175 
30 do. ks bsp aes 49 25 24 30 45 00 20 25 
40 do. IES 48 90 2414 43 50 18 74 
50 do. §0j6. aaa 48 75 24 00 42 00 17 25 
60 do. DR oumied ae 48 60 23 85 40 50 15 75 
70. do. do 48 45 23 70 39 00 14 25 
80 do. OR eae 48 40 23 55 37 50 12 75 
90 do. eicascass 48 14 23 40 36 00 1] 25 
100 do. Geis. ..si5 48 00 23 25 34 50 975 
110 do. iakese ns 47 85 23 10 33 00 8 25 
120 do. Goi sae. 47 70 22 95 31 50 675 
130 do. RE See 47 55 22 80 30 00 5 25 
140 do. ae PAR 47 40 22 65 28 50 375 
150 do, BO px 4s sxe 47 25 22 50 27 00 225 
160 do. thas secs 47 10 22 35 25 50 75 
170 do GD .d vniebic 46 95 22 20 24 00 
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. For the last half dozen years, no business 
in our country has paid so well as farming ; 
and there is no class among us half as inde- 
pendart and prosperous as our farmers. 
rices have been high, and, until this year, 
products large. The causes which have led 
to this state of things may be set down as 
permanent. ‘The consumers are increasing, 
and will continue to increase, faster than the 
producers. The tendency of population to 
cities has been noticed for years, and gathers 
new strength with every new decade. A 
comparison of our census returns demon- 
strates this. Take the examples,of Massa- 
chusetts, New-York and Pennsylvania. 

In Massachusetts, from 1820. -to-4880,; the ~ 
State popwation increased 16 per cent., 
while Boston increased 30 percent. From 
1830 to 1840, the State 21 per cent., Boston 
52 per-cent.; from 1840 to 1850, the State 34: 
per cent., Boston 46 percent. The following 
table will show in our view how the case 
stands with the States we have named and 
the commercial emporiums of those States: 


STATES. 

Years. Mass. N.Y. -Penn. 
From 1820 te 1830................, 16 39 28 
From 1830 to 1840..........-..-..+. 21 28 28 
rom 1600 £0 1650... .. oc senses 34 27 34 

CITIES. 

Years. Boston. N.Y. Phila. 
Weom, 3890, £0 BBM oo 6.0 0:05 00.0589 enue 30 65 44 
From 1830 to 1840.... . 2.2.2.2... 52 55 37 
From 1840 to 1850..........-.....+% 46 63 44 


The increase of population in. New-York 
State, from 1840 to 1850, was 668,000. Of 
this increase, New-York had 204,000 and 
Brooklyn, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Utica, 
and Troy, had 132,000, giving an increase to 
these seven cities alone of 336,000. or more 
than half the whgle increase in the State, 
Besides those mentioned, there are numer- 
ous other towns and cities in New-York ; and 
if the whole were embraced in the calcula- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the returns would 
show any increase whatever of the farming 
population. 

Farming will undoubtedly be not only the 
surest, but, upon the whole, most productive 
business in which men can engage. There 

is no danger of its being overdone—looking 
simply at the market value of its products. 
The tendency of our population to cities is 
occasioned by a disgust of farming toil and 
its slow gains, which will still continue to 
drive Americans from the soil. - There is 
not “excitement’’ enough in it to suit the 
genius and taste of our day. Farming is 
not the work of an hour or a day. Hardy 
frames, careless of exposure to heat andcold 
—well knit muscles and the farming skill 
acquired by years of laborious application to 
farm work—can not be improvised.’ They 
can be described and lauded in. fine spun 
poems and glowing editorials, but can not be 
produced by any such contrivances of ingen- 
ious and busy brains. It is very easy for 
New-York editors, fluent of tongue-and pen, 
to expatiate, column after column, upon the 

noble pursuit ofagriculture, and to advise the 
surplus population of New- York city tomove 

instanter onthe land. It is easy to imagine 

that a homestead act—a farm free for each 

of the “landless ones ”—would immediately 
produce an exodus of all these ‘‘surplus” peo- 
ple. But these surplus people are gentlemen 
and ladies, four-fifths of whom would be as 
helpless “ on the land” as babes just born, 
while the other fifth vastly prefer the luxury 

of loafing to plowing sowing, reaping and 

ingathering—noble and charming as these 

editors represent such occupations to be. 

An eloquent lawyer will address am agricul- 

tural society, and tell them to “ venerate the 

plow:” He willexpress his profound amaze- 

ment at what hedenominates the folly of pa- 





rents who, thinking farming ‘“ ungenteel,” 
seek employment behind the counter and at 
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professional desks for their-darlings: At the- 


same time, this eloquent lawyer, who is so 
in love with agriculture—for which he may 
perhaps really have an honest affection—will 
probably let all his sons follow the fashion, 
and troop after the rest of the flocks of 
Young America, into stores and offices. 
There is, indeed, no probability that there will 
be any check to the tendency city-ward. Rel- 
atively, ourfarming population will decrease. 
The number of consumers will increase 
relatively faster than the producers. Many 
of these consumers will be productive, while 
many of them will swell the rapidly growing 
idle ranks of our city populations. In any 
event, however, farming will be relatively a 
better and better business, year by year ; and 
by far the most prosperous and happy of any 
class in the community will be those who 
have been ‘fortunate enough to have been 


bred intelligent, but plain and hardy farmers. 
{Credit Lost. 





NURSERIES USING LIME. 

In the Premium Essay on “ renovating ex- 
hausted land,” by Com. J. Ap. C. Jones, re- 
ported in the American Farmer, we find the 
following remarks upon manures, which con- 
tain several useful practical hints. Mr. 
Jones’s location is in Fairfax Co., Va., and 
his entire practice is perhaps not the best for 
all other localities, but several of the ‘sug- 
gestions here made are every where valua- 
ble. 

What I have to record under this head, I 
will premise by endeavoring to correct two 
very prevalent errors in regard to /ime as a 
manure. 

First then, lime, practically speaking, is 
not of itself. a manure, yet at the same time 
no soil, other than alluvial, annually flooded, 
can be certainly fruitful and permanently pro- 
ductive, that does not contain a due portion 
of lime in some form or other, to be absorbed 
by the rootlets of plants for the perfection of 
both straw and grain. I have known some 
curious blunders and detriment to the -pro- 
gress of liming, by the use of lime as amanure 
in comparisun with strong putrescent. ma- 
nures ; for instance, a shovelfull of each was, 
by a novice, put on the hills of alternate rows 
ofcorn. The result of such ill-judged ex- 
periment need not be told. 

Another common error, and one little less 
fatal to the general use of lime as an auxil- 
iary renovator, is that it must be applied in 
quantities so large as to interdict its use by 
most farmers who derive support entirely 
from anexhausted soil. I was a great suffer- 
er under this popular error.. When I com- 
menced farming, there were but few, if any, 
native periodicals devoted exclusiyely to Ag- 
riculture, and adapted to the wants of our 
country, consequently, we hadto look abroad 
for agricultural light, .which, when received, 
was illy adapted to our resources, our .cli- 
mate, or our worn-out lands; 

The English works with which we were 
most familiar, told us of liming by the 1, 2,3, 
5, and even 60 bushels per acre; and in 
Pennsylvania, where liming was first brought 
into much use in the United States; 40,60, 
and 120 bushels per acre. were generally ad- 
ministered. 

I commenced with about 40 bushels per 
acre, and I have, occasionally, applied 60, 
and as much as 80 bushels, on one o¢casion. 
The result was highly satisfactory in each 
case, but the expense was entirely beyond 
the means of most farmers. Long experi- 
ence and close observation have satisfied me 
that lime, in far smaller quantities than is 
generally supposed, may be applied in vari- 
ous ways and with great,.advantage. I had 
good results and lasting benefits from. the 
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application of-as little-ae'15,--and even: do 
to five bushels of fresh burned lime per acre, 
mixed with three or four .times:its bulk of 


road scrapings, and even of virgin soil dug_ 


out of banks on the road side, spread on.grass 
lands in autumn... Lime.thus neutralized by 
clay or.earth forms.a most valuable ingredi- 
ent for making ; compost; indeed a single 
bushel of lime well mixed with ashes, dry 
earth and the like, to prepare it for sowing 
by. hand, applied to. one acre of wheat and 
harrowed in with it, onland destitute of lime, 
will have a very salutary effect in hardening 
the straw and producing well filled heads. 

The mode of applying manures being a 
subject of such. diversity of opinion among 
the best farmers, [ feel some. distrust in re- 
cording my own experience. Some plow it 
in as deep as they can, some shovel or_har- 
row in, and some. top-dress by spreading it 
on the surface, and particularly on grass 
lands, and there let it lie; some do these 
things in the spring-time, some in winter, and 
some at seed-time, and a few, directly after 
harvest or mowing. 

The result of my own experience, after a 
fair trial of all the modes practised or recom- 
mended, is that manures should be kept near 
the surface within the reach ofair, light, heat 
and moisture. 
to this general rule, for instance, when rough 
manure is used in the drill (the best mode 
for raising Irish potatoes in the tide-water 
counties of Marylarnd and Virginia,) it must 
be buried deep; so too, when applied to the 
corn crop, it must be spread thick on the sur- 
face and deeply turned under. 

This last practice I seldom pursue, now-a- 
days, and for two reasons ; first, the difficulty 
and cost of hauling such a bulky article any 
considerable distance in’ spring time, before 
the ground has become settled after the al 
ternate freezing and thawing of winter, and 
the great damage done to roads and fields 
traversed at sucha season. 

Moreover, I do contend, the opinions of 
many to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the rough manure of the farm-yard, of a win- 
ier’s accumulation, removed in March for the 
corn field, if suffered to remain in the yard, 
occasionally strewing plaster of Paris and 
sulphate of iron, (copperas) over it until more 
thoroughly decomposed by the genial heat 
of spring and early summer, although it 
might lose 50 per cent in bulk, one load of 
the thus concentrated manure would be equal 
as a fertilizer, to four of the rough mass in 
which it was found in March. 

This is a subject of peculiar interest to the 
owners of large farms, say: of 500 or more 
acres. Let any one count the cost of ma- 
nuring ten acres of land for corn, which ma- 
nure to be hauled 1,200 yards from the farm- 
yard, in the months of March and April, and 
he will find that he had better sell the. extra 
teams he keeps for such hauling, and lay.out 
their value in lime and. some of the highly 
concentrated manures, than to..continue the 
old practice. is 

Ishallbe asked how I expend or apply my 
home-made manures. I will tell you. in as 
few.words as I can... In the first: place, I 
have,as.the reader may remember,.a stand- 
ing farm-yard or cow-pen in which my cattle 
are penned every night, winter and.summer. 
The pen is surrounded by stalls for. the milk 
cows. and. work-oxen, while. the young .and 
dry cattle have shelters. under. which. they 
retire at will. The center. of: the. yard.is 
concave, soas to retain all liquids that fall 
into it, while there is dry ground around and 
about, forthe cattle to stand orliedown.. This 
yard is abundantly... littered. .with.. straw, 
corn-stalks, &c.; from’ early. autumn, until 
late in the spring. Back of my horse-sta- 
bles, there are elose receptacles, where, the 
horse-litter is, deposited, morning and.even-. 
ing. This last manure is applied exclusively 


There are some exceptions: 





spring and.autumn, but the best. time.of all. . 


is as soon after mowing as possible, although , . 
it be under the burning sun of) July, or even... 


August... This idea will, doubtless, startle . 
many practical farmers, and. professors of 
the art and science of farming, as muchas it. .. 
did me when first, recommended. by an-emi- . 
nently suecessful English farmer still. living 
in this State. At first, 1 thought. my friend 
was guizzing me, but he became.so earnest, 
aad entreated me so.hard to try it, if with 
one load only, that | consented, and applied 
it on a piece of fresh-mowed timothy .mea- 
dow, neither high nor Jow, ground; and. at 
the rate of only. 5 cart-loads per acge. ‘The 
result was a heavy second growth, equal: to. 
half the first crop, and when, in August, the 
part so dressed might have been mowed, the. 
stubble of the-undressed portion was.not hid by... 
the after-growth. The crop of the sueceed- 
ing year was 20 per cent. better than on land... 
of the same quality top-dressed.inthe usual 
way and time. 

Traveling in the State of New-Hampshire 
a year.or so afterward, on a farm where was 
growing the best timothy I have everseen _, 
in New-England, I saw wagons in August, . 
hauling cured grass from the meadow to the 
barn, and returning with manure from, the 
barn to the meadow! . My. farm-yard or 
rough manure is applied chiefly to the pota- 
to crop, planting at convenient seasons 
through the months of March, April amd May.. 
The fine manure or scrapings is worked into 
composts and applied to corn.in the hills, 
to garden and field crops, such as ruta baga, 
beets, carrots, &c., and to oat and. barley 
ground, sowed broad-cast and harrowed. in, 
to buckwheat and turnips in July, and to rye 
and wheat at the time of sowing. 

Having said this much about manures of 
the farm-yard, the . practical farmer must 
choose his own time and method of using 
them, according to the cireumstances in 
which he is placed, ; 

Of all the concentrated natural and chemi- 
calmanures now in general use by farmers 
and gardeners, Peruvian guano is. decidedly 
the favorite. . It. may not always be so... it 
ought not now to be the case. That_upon 
extremely poor lands, incapable of vegetable 
production without use of powerful stimu- 
lants, 200 Ibs. ef guano per acre will produce 
an astounding crop. of wheat, &c., can not 
be denied; and.if clover seea.be sown. with 
the fall crop, or on. it, in early spring, a fair 
crop of clover may. follow next year, if the 
season be favorable; and if that clover be. 
well plastered. and plowed down in June, and 
again plowed and seeded with rye or wheat 
in August or September, there will be an im- 
proved base to work on; by a. regular rota- 
tion such as [have already laid down, which 
must be pursued, or the benefits of the gua- 
no will be lost,. and. the. land willbe in a’ 
worse condition than ever. But guanoshould 
not be applied the second time to the same 
land, unless.in combination with other fine 
manures; nor should it.ever be applied in its 
crude state to land.that is in good heart, i. e:, 
land that will bring thirty bushels .of Indian 
corn, or 15 bushels of wheat per acre, with- 
out it; not but that guano on.some such land 
might increase the product. of both. wheat 
and corn .eaough.to pay. for itself, but if it 
should, the.soil will be robbed of its fertility, 
and will be left in a far worse condition than 
when.the guano: was first applied ; at least, 
such have been my own results in. its. use, 
and such is the universal. character of guano 
in Peru, asI there learned upon personal in- — 
quiry, from the mouths of all persons (with 
whom I .conversed)..engaged in gardening , 
and agricultural pursuits around ‘the city: of | 


‘Lima, the eapitalof Peru, from. whence we 


obtain the best guano. I have. frequently . 
been in Peru, first in 1825, again im 1842-3, 
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and more recently in 1848, and on each and 
every occasion, I took the greatest’ pains to 
obtain all possible information as to the val- 
ue of guano as a manure, and the mode of 
applying it to field and garden culture, as 
well as to its effect upon the land, and with 
one accord, and without a solitary exception, 
I was told that land stimulated by the use of 
guano, soon became utterly worthless, unless 
the stimulus was kept up by repeated appli- 
cations. This was the reason assigned for 
so little use made of guano, where the cost 
of the article is merely nominal, not exceed- 
ing more than half what we willingly pay for 
leached ashes in the District of Columbia. 
Of all the concentrated manures for sale in 
our seaboard cities, crushed bone or bone- 
dust is undoubtedly the best; its effect on 
the soil is both prompt and permanent; at 
least, asingle application made by me 15 
years ago is still quite visible, although the 
ground has been heavily cropped ever since. 
I found that one bushel of crushed bone was 
equivalant to one double horse-cart load of 
good farm-yard manure. Forty such loads 
is the least that will enrich an acre of worn- 
out land sufficiently for a good crop of corn, 
hence at the present price of bone-dust, that 
manure is beyond the means of most farmers 
for the renovation of poor lands. 

* * * * * * 

Considering lime as the only sure founda- 
tion to any good system of farming which 
may be adopted for the renovation of lands 
exhausted by injudicious culture, I will de- 
vote a few lines to that particular subject, 
by stating what I would do, if I had my work 
to go over dgain, and which, of course, I re- 
commend to all other beginners in their ef- 
forts to improve worn-out lands. 

First, then, when your land has been well 
broken up for corn in the spring of the year, 
spread on it from 30 to 60 bushels of dry 
slaked lime. If you are near enough to 
kilns to get the fine lime fresh drawn, and 
can get it on the land before it slakes, thirty 
bushels of that sort will be still better than 
the larger quantity slaked, but be very care- 
ful not to let your lime get wet before it is 
spread and harrowed in. If you areso re- 
mote from limekilns as to be able to haul 
only one load a day, it will be better to buy 
the fresh burned and best lumplime, because 
in that state it is much lighter, and when wa- 
ter slacked, will increase from three to four- 
fold. Such lime ought to be put under cover 
and slaked immediately with strong brine. 
Lime of the quality described, and treated 
accordingly, acts very promptly, mechanical- 
ly as well as chemically; mechanically, in 
reducing stiff, rigid clay to a loose and fria- 
ble texture, and chemically, by neutralizing 
acids unfriendly to vegetable production, and 
by combining with loose and light soils, they 
are rende more adhesive and retentive 
of moisture ; in other words, lime judicious- 
ly applied to stiff land renders it light, while 
it gives to lands too light, a firmer or more 
compact texture. This dogma, paradoxical 
as it may appear to many, is fully established 
by. every brick chimney or'stone dwelling in 
the land. All who build such houses know 
thatlime and sand (the latter largely predomi- 
nating in all light soils,) with water, are mate- 
rials used by masons for the formation of 
mortar, which in a short. time becomes as 
hard, if not harder than the bricks. It is 
also well known that if stiff clay or rich 
mould were to be used with lime for mortar 
instead of sand, that when dry, it weuld 
moulder away and become impalpable dust. 
Now with these plain truths before us, it is 
only necessary to apply smaller portions of 
lime to our lands according to their texture, 
and we can have stiff or light land as we 
may choose or will it: ~~~ 

Most writers‘on lime- applied to agricul- 
ture, and many practical /iming farmers too, 


recommend doses of 50 or 100 per cent on 
the previous dressing, until you get up to 
120 bushels per acre at the end of the 8th 

ear. I have not done so, nor do I consider 
it absolutely necessary or always expedient 
at such short intervais. Better extend the 
time according to my cycle of six shifts, ap- 
plying the lime to your corn land in any 
convenient quantity, not less however, than 
you commenced with; say 30, 40, up to 60 
bushels per acre. Finally andemphatically, 
be it remembered, that if your land is natu- 
rally deficient in lime, that deficiency must, in 
some way or other, be supplied, or you never 
can reap the full benefit of manuring your 
crops; particularly wheat will be uncertain 
in quality as well as in quantity, without 
lime, however rich your land may be, and in 
time of drouth your crops of all descriptions 
may fail entirely, whereas, on judiciously 
limed land, similar crops under like circum- 


stances, will escape almost unscathed. 
Fatrrax Co., Va., Oct.1853. THOS. AP.C. JONES. 





WINTERING BEES. 
—~)e1—— 

Tue successful wintering of bees is a sub- 
ject of deep interest to apiarians, in all 
climates ; and various methods are necessa- 
ry, according to the latitudes in which they 
are kept, the degree of cold to which they 
are subject, and the prevalence of deep 
snows, &c. In all localities where the snow 
seldom remains on the ground but a few 
days; say south of the latitude of the city 
of New-York, populous families require 
no especial winter protection, and a cur- 
rent of cool air passing under them, by hav- 
ing a front and rear passage-way, will cause 
them to remain in their hives unless it be 
very mild weather. If the hives be well 
shaded so that the rays of the sun can not 
fall upon the entrances, or passage-ways, 
but few bees will sally out when the ground 


is covered with snow, and perish as is the| 


case, when no means are taken to prevent 
such a result. In other locations further 
north, where the weather is severe, and 
deep snows frequently cover the ground for 
months, a different method of management 
is necessary. 

We have adopted several ways of winter- 
ing bees under such circumstances, and the 
best one, in our opinion, is to let the hives 


-remain in their summer position, and protect 


them either by an outer hive, or by sur- 
rounding the hives by hay or straw. The 
outer hive is made to slip over that in which 
the bees are, to be let down on the same lev- 
el as the hive proper, with a passage-way 
in front to correspond with that of the inner 
hive. The hay or straw covering is ar- 
ranged as follows: The hives are first 
placed on low stools; say, from six to 
twelve inches high, if they do not rest on 
such stools permanently, and without chang- 
ing their position, except by placing them 
nearer the ground than they previously 
stood. Stakes are then driven into the 
ground around them, two on each side of 
each hive, large enough to support the hay, 
and long enough to reach about four inches 
above the hives when driven into the ground. 
The hay is then stuffed around the hives on 
all sides firmly, and when complete, cover 
the tops of the hives with hay ; then take 
strong twine and tie the tops of the stakes 
together, in order to hold the hay fast ; then 
remove the hay from the passage-ways, so 
that the bees'can pass out and in, and then 
place a board in front of each hive,to darken 
the passage-ways, and your work is done. 
An inch augur-hole should, however, be 
bored through the center of each stand, as 
the passage-ways are liable to become stop- 
ped up with dead bees during’ the winter, 
and cause suffocation if no such holes are 





made, 





Bees managed in this way will consume 
but little food, will not suffer from the most 
intense cold, and will come out in the spring 
in a healthy condition. So says Mr. Miner, 
in the Northen Farmer. 





COAL OF OHIO. 


—6—— 

Pror. Mansriztp has an article in the 
Railroad Record, entitled ‘‘ The Coal Fields 
of Ohio, and Coal consumption of its cities, ’ 
from which we draw some interesting facts : 

Coal is cheaper at 20 cents a bushels than 
wood at $$ a cord; also for manufacturing 
purposes, it costs more to build and keep a 
dam in repair, than to run a steam mill. 
Hence steam mills all over Ohio, alongside 
the streams that formerly furnished the 
power. 

Ohio is estimated to contain a coal field 
equal in extent to twelve thousand square 
miles, or one-third the surface of the State. 
The eastern and southern boundary of the 
Ohio coal fields is the Ohio river; the west- 
ern commences some ten miles above 
Portsmouth, and runs on a line a little east of 
north to the western line of Summit County. 
Within this limit are some counties, such as 
Fairfield, in which coal has not yet been 
found. It is nevertheless quite certain that 
coal underlies them, and probably at no 
great depth. The counties at present pro- 
ducing most coal are Meigs, Athens, Musk- 
ingum, Summit, Jackson,Jefferson, Trumbull, 
Tuscarawas, Belmont, Guernsey, Stark, 
Hocking, and Vinton. Besides these, coal 
is found in Gallia, Coshocton, Washington. 
Licking, Morgan and Carroll. The present 
amount of coal dug, including that consumed 
on the spot, is estimated at the following 
amount : 








Counties. Bushels.| Counties. Busheils. 
Meigs......... 8,000,000 | Summit......-.... 4,000,000 
Lawrence......... 2,000,000 | Jefferson.... ...... 000, 
eae 1,500,000 | Muskingum........ 2,000,000 
a ESS Beer 000, Jackson........«...1,000,000 
Belmont........... 1,000,000 | Coshocton......... 300,000 
Tuscarawas....... 500,000 | Vinton............. 300,000 
Licking............ 00,000 | Washington........ 200,000 
Morgan............ 100,000 | Trumbull.......... 500,000 
Monroe...........++ 200,000 

. ee SE ie peas ep 23 800 000. 


The above is probably an under estimate, 
and certainly will be for the future, in which 
the demand and supply will probably be 
doubled in the next two or three years. 

The following is the amount of coal ar- 
rived, as near as we can ascertain, in the 
chief towns of Ohio : 


Towns. Bushels.| Towns. Bushels. 
Cincinnati......... 8,000,000 | Cleveland.......... 6,000,000 
Columbus.......... 1,000,000 | Chillicothe........ 300, 
Circleville......... 200,000 | Dayton.........++- 120,000 


Other towns consume enough to make 
20,000,000 bushels. ‘The town population of 
Ohio will, ima half dozen years, amount to 
half a million, and this will require 15,000,000 
for household consumption ; while the foun- 
deries, factories and shops of various descrip- 
tions will require 25,000,000, independent of 
the furnaces and forges. We thus see, that 
independent of the coal consumed at the 
mines by furnaces, forges and other works, 
forty millions of bushels will be required in 
the towns, and this amount will be increased 
annually at a rapid rate. 





Winter Garpeninc.—There are a few 
golden rules to be observed during winter, of 
which may be enumerated the following : 

‘‘ Water ‘all plants that require it in the 


‘morning ; leave no water in the saucer of 


any plant after the whole has become satur- 
ated through; never water by drips, but 
give the whole a good soaking, or the conse- 
quence often is that the top of the mould is 
wetted, while the lower, containing the 
roots, is dust; sponge over the foliage as 
often as it becomes dusty; take a pointed 
stick, and, once in a while, stir the surface 
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of the soil, but not deep enough to disturb 
the roots ; this acts the same part as hoeing 
in summer, and tends vastly to promote the 
growth of,plants. Give each plant space 
enongh for air to circulate around it, if pos- 
sible ; let it have the benefit of a little pure, 
fresh air at times.” 








THE FARMING BUSINESS. 
—o 

Tue independence, health, and comfort of a 
farmer’s life in this country, if carried on 
with a tolerable degree of intelligence and 
spirit, is a subject of common remark. Our 
people, too, are generally aware that it may 
be considered the most patriotic of the pro- 
fessions—that the agricultural interest is the 
grand standard interest to the nation—that 
the science and capital putjinto it may be said 
to be loaned out for the public welfare—that 
as Republicans and Americans, we need no- 
thing so much, and nothing so well becomes 
us, as the diligent, enlightened cultivation of 
the soil. From a neglect of these principles 
have arisen, essentially, a great part of our 
calamities in former years. We have. be- 
come, especially our rising generation, im- 
patient, impetuous, ambitious, “‘ go ahead,” 
that is the phrase which expresses in fact 
our greatest national fault and national curse 
at once. Hence the steady pursuits of our 
fathers are abandoned. They are too tame 
and slow. Hence the old farmer finds him- 
self deserted by his sons, as soon as they are 
grown to man’s estate, and generally much 
before. Hence the country is left compara- 
tively to run to waste, while the cities and 
large towns are crowded with ill-bred, inex- 
perienced, silly young fellows, who are all 
on the qui vive for rushing into trade and 
making a fortune at once. Others embark 
in it, almost without the tedious ceremony 
of apprenticeship or clerkship. Others mi- 
grate, and speculate in the South and West. 
Of all this miserable host, nine-tenths are 
ruined within two years from the time they 
leave home. The country is filled mean- 
while with indolence, extravagance, and all 
sorts of desperate characters and irregular 
habits. This is going ahead. The old fash- 
ioned pursuits, the regular professions, the 
life one may lead in the country, are all too 
“slow.” They are nothing like going ahead. 

But we rejoice that the community is be- 
ginning to cherish more correct ideas on 
these matters, and is waking up to its real 
dignity and interest, and to those of the na- 
tion. Agriculture is rising in public estima- 
tion, its true value and respectability are 
beginning to be appreciated, and the time 
will soon eume, if it has not already arrived, 
when it will be a proud thing to be a farmer ; 
and a little experience, a little reflection 
shows that it is not merely the most com- 
fortable, but a profitable pursuit—in the ag- 
gregate and in the long run, we mean. Spe- 
culation may turn out badly, but cultivation 
neverneed to fail. The soil may be depended 
on always, while the stocks can never—es- 
pecially in a mercantile community so excit- 
able, so political, and so dependent on extrin- 
sic and occasional influences and operations 
as ours is. Nor is it the western soil only 
that will do. There is no need of our young 
men rushing out to Wisconsin, and Texas, 
and Minnesota, and Nebraska, and Oregon 
to find farms; or to California and Austra- 
lia, to get possession of that, the love of 
which is “the root of all evil.” They can 
find farms good enough for any praisworthy 
ambition much nearer home. All New-Eng- 
land is good enough for their purpose, and 
by hard digging and plowing they may find 
gold. This running away to “seek a for- 
tune” is merely a foolish notion. Our own 
country is the bestcountry in the world, for 
our own people, at least. And whatis more 
to the point, it is a fact, not generally known, 





perhaps, that money can be made here. 
Look at our hills and valleys—they are the 
true El Dorado after all. Look at the gar- 
dening business on the lines of our railroads. 
Fortunes are made in this business by any 
one who chooses; and much more might be 
done if the business was properly followed 
up. But the whole country, the farming 
country, the remotest and rudest portion of 


it, are embraced within our remarks. 
Boston Paper. 





LARGE AND SMALL TREES. 
—@—— 

We have had some experience in trans- 
planting both kinds, taken from the nurse- 
ries. There is no more risk inremoving a 
pear or apple tree, four or five years from 
the bud, than one year from it. We areper- 
suaded that we have lost three years by set- 
ting small trees where we might have set 
large. Thelarge apple trees from Dyer’s 
nursery, that we put out two years ago, 
have made as much wood as smaller ones. 
Some of them have blossomed, and the ap- 
ples set both years, and as they are full of 
fruit-buds, we look for a sample of their 
fruit next season. 

It may not generally be known that large 
sized apple trees, say two or three inches at’ 
the butt, cost no more than the smallest 
size. Nurserymen, if they have a large 
stock on hand, have no other resource than 
to cut and burn them, as they grow beyond 
the proper size for transplanting, so that they 
are glad to dispose of them at that price. 
Large pear trees, especially those upon 
quince, are most expensive. We have pur- 
chased some nine years old this fall, at two 
dollars each, and consider it much better 
economy than to pay fifty cents for trees, 
two years from the bud. They are as safe- 
ly moved, and will soon bear abundantly. If 
any of our readers are about to set an apple 
orchard, we are confident they will find it for 
their interest to orderlargetrees. Let them 
dig large holes and put in compost liberally, 
and they will soon have fruit. We have 
found the trees from the nursery of the 
Messrs. Dyer, of Brooklyn, uniformly good, 
and have never lost a tree of their growing. 
Their mode of culture gives a large mass of 
fine, fibrous roots, and with ordinary care 
the trees are sure to live. Judging from the 
samples sent us to order, tree planters in 
this vicinity will not do better than to take a 
trip to Brooklyn, or to send in their orders. 
As we pay for our trees in corn rather than 
compliments, our readers may consider this 


an unbiased opinion. 
Norwich (Conn.) Examiner. 





THE OREGON AND OTHER PEAS. 


Panoxa writing to the American Cotton 
Planter, speaks of the Oregon pea as fol- 
lows: 


The Oregon pea, that magnificent hum- 
bug, has hadits sway in South Carolina. 
Its career, however, was short. One dollar 
a pint will never be given again in this State 
for this prolific little pea. It has qualities 
to recommend it, but the same can with 
equal propriety be said of the common 
“ Southern pea.” Stock of all kinds, horses, 
cattle, hogs, and cows, will eat the pods and 
vines of the Oregon pea, but they will do the 
same with the other also. Horses brought 
from Kentucky; or any northern State, do 
not willingly eat either, but a little coaxing 
soon creates a voracious appetite for them. 
But they never will abandon the common 
pea for the Oregon pea. Ours is an equally 
productive pea, much more easily gathered, 
and properly prepared is as delicate an ar- 
ticle of diet as any pea, let. it come from a 
distance doubly as far as the savage wilds of 












Oregon. I must admit, however, that there 
is one preference to be yielded to the Oregon 
pea, and that is, that it grows more luxuri- 
antly on poor ground than any other vege- 
table matter. To say that it flourishes dest 
on poor land is all humbug; but it may be 
said that in proportion it bears more abund- 
antly on such land, for, if the land be rich it 
grows rapidly to a large weed, toocoarse for 
fodder, and, unable to sustain its own 
weight, decays its fruit by its own shade, 
lying flatly on the ground. The pea is te- 
dious to gather, and unless taken when moist 
with dew, or just as soon as. itis ripe, it pops 
open like a touch-me-not when handled, and 
the greater parts of the seeds are lost. Sev- 
enty-five cents a bushel ‘for the “ Georgia 
Crowder,” or “ Shiney pea,” is an hundred 
fold cheaper than one dollar a pint for the 
much-extolled ‘ Oregon pea.” 





BIRDS EGGING IN THE PACIFIC. 


A friend in San Francisco, whois some- 
what given to the study ofornithology, writes 
us some very interesting and surprising facts 
in regard to an important trade carried on in 
the markets of that city in the eggs of sea 
birds. He statesthat the Farallones de los 
Frayles, a group ofrocky islets, lying a little 
more than twenty miles west of the entrance 
to the Bay of San Francisco, are the resort 
of innumerable sea-fowl, known by the fish- 
ermen as “ murres.” These islands are al- 
most inaccessible, and, with a single excep- 
tion, are uninhabited, They, therefore, 
very naturally afford a resort for great. mul- 
titudes of birds. Some time since a com- 
pany was organized in San Francisco, for 
the purpose of bringing the eggs of the mur- 
res to market. An imperfect idea of the 
numbers of these birds may be formed from 
the fact that thiscompany sold in that city 
the last season, (a period of less than two 
months, July and parts of June and August,) 
more than five hundred thousand eggs! All 
these were gathered on a single one of these 
islands, and, in the opinion of the eggers, not 
more than one egg in six of those deposited 
on that island was gathered: Our corre- 
spondent informs.us that he was told by those 
families on the islands, that all the eggs 
brought in were laid by birds of a single 
kind. Yet they exhibit astonishing varia- 
tions in size, in form and incoloring. There 
is no reason to suppose that he was misin- 
foimed in regard to these eggs being deposi- 
ted by a single species. The men could 
have had no motive for deception, and simi- 
lar facts are observable on the Labrador 
coast and in the islands north of Scotland. 
Besides, the writer ascertained from other 
sources, that all the eggs brought to the mar- 
ket were obtained from a limited portion of 
the island, known as the Great Fallaron— 
called the Rookery, where a single species 
swarm in myriads, and where no other kind 
of bird is found. Naturalists, in. our East- 
ern cities, who have received specimens of 
these birds, pronounce them as Thickbilled 
or Brunnich’s Guillemot, or Murres of La- 
brador and Northern Europe. ‘The eggs are 
three and a half inches in length, and are 
esteemed a great delicacy. 





Somernine New.—An invention which 
must become popular consists in a small 
padlock, with the owner’s name engraved 
upon it, which is affixed to an umbrella in 
such a way that it can not be taken off, nor 
the umbrella opened. This, it is seereset, 
will guard against the stealing of umbrellas, 
and in this light will, if successful, be by 
some considered an infringement of’ natural 
rights. 


Noruine so well becomes true feminine 











beauty as simplicity. 
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Borticultural Bepactment 


HOVEY’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue: visit of our cotemporary for thi 
month was rather late; hence our delay. 
The article in the last number on “ our neg- 
lected trees,” is followed in the present by 
one on “our neglected shrubs.” The writer 
deprecates the rage for novelties, and points 
us to the splendid shrubs which form so con- 
spicuous a feature in our forests, and which 
are so highly prized and. so extensively cul- 
tivated in the parks and pleasure grounds of 
Europe. The catalogue of popular sorts, 
such as the Snowball, Lilac, Syringia, Hon- 
eysuckle, Althza, and a few others, is alto- 
gether too stort, and might profitably be in- 
creased by wild shrubs quite as hardy and 
beautiful. 

The four principal plants which we have 
overlooked are, the Kalmia, (known popular- 
ly as High Laurel,) the . Rhododendron, 
(known in some parts as the Buck Laurel,) 
the Azalea or Swamp-apple, and the Swamp 
Magnolia (M. glauca). To these may be 
added the Ledums, Andromedas, Rhodora, 
Vaccinimuns, Holly, &c. . One of. the most 
gorgeous sights of our New-England sum- 
mer, is the High Laurel in full bloom, in lo- 
ealities where the shrub is abundant. Take 
such landscapes as may be found along the 
‘banks of Thames river, Connecticut, and its 
tributarics, in the month of June, and. the 
handiwork of man is shamed in comparison 
with the unstudied grace and splendor of 
Nature. It ‘is mainly because the plant 
bears transplanting with difficulty, that it is 
so seldom found around rural homes. It 
loves the shade, and is almost sure to die 
when taken from the woods and placed in 
an open yard. If transplanted young, and 
set in a copse, or in the shade of other trees, 
we think there would be less difficulty in 
making it live. ™ 

The Rhododendron is a larger shrub, has 
a larger and more beautiful flower, a tropi- 
cal looking leaf, and is altogether rarer. In 
all our botanical rambles, we have never 
found more than two localities, in the State 
of Comecticut, and but one in Rhode-Island ; 
and thése are not extensive. It sometimes 
attains the height of fifteen feet, and when 
im flower makes a very beautiful object. 
Both this and the Laurel are successfully 
‘transplanted in the grounds of Asa Fitch, 
Esq-, of Bozrah, Conn., and are very promi- 
nent among the shrubbery that adorns that 
beautiful home. 

_ “Wilson Flagg has a characteristic article 
on “Scenery and Rural Improvements in 
Western New-York.” He takes occasion to 
differ from Edmund. Burk, Price, and Down- 
ing, in their use of the terms beautiful and 

- picturesque. . He denies the ‘distinction they 
'. Shave sought to establish, and claims that ab- 

' tipt’ scenery may’ be beautiful, and rolling 
Seenery, with regular waving lines, may be 
exceedingly picturesque.. There are.no lines 
or figures which are exclusively picturesque 
—a word that is Hearly Synonymous with 











poetiéul or éxpressive—and which may, with |, 


equal propriety, be applied tothe spires of a 
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Gothic cathedral, or to the domes of an 
eastern mosque. We leave this nut for the 
critics to crack. We apprehend, however, 
that Mr, Flagg lives one generation too late 
to correct a distinction in the use of these 
terms, which have become so thoroughly in- 
corporated in the literature of rural art. 

The editor accompanies an article on “the 
pruning of dwarf pear trees,” with remarks, 
in which he approves of the system laid 
down by M. De Jonghe, of Brussels. The 
general course recommended in this system 
is, the removal of all shoots not required for 
the formation of a pyramid during the first 
flow of the sap, in the early part of the séa- 
son; following this practice up by the pinch- 
ing of laterals during the whole of the sum- 
mer, and thereby simplifying the winter 
pruning, which is reduced to the shortening 
in of the leading shoots toa goodeye. The 
aim seems to be to prune when the vigorous 
growth of the tree will heal all wounds that 
are made, and keep the bark smooth. 

There is a description and an engraving of 
the Kenrick, the McClellan, and the King 
apples. The latter is thought to compare 
favorably with the Baldwin. Mr. Williams, 
of Newark, Wayne Co., New-York, an intel- 
ligent fruit-grower, says: ‘We cultivate 
several varieties of the New-England apple, 
such as the Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, &c., 
and the King is superior to them all in flavor; 
it is equal to the Swaar, and two or three 
times as large; the apple is one of the very 
handsomest in color. The trees are of the 
hardiest character, and bear every year, 
making a vigorous growth, even when load- 
ed with fruit. They soon outgrow all other 
trees in the orchard.” It willbe recollected 
that there were magnificent specimens of 
this apple, both at our own and at the Con- 
necticut State Fair, which attracted much 
attention. It promises to be an acquisition. 

There are interesting editorial notes on 
the residence of D. F. Manrice, Esq., of 
Hempstead, L. I., and on the nursery of the 
Messrs. Hogg and Son, Yorkville. Mr. Man- 
rice is now experimenting on the southern 
mode of making the strawberry a perpetual 
bearer, at least during the summer. He has 
a bed excavated and filled with prepared 
earth, and so constructed that he can irrigate 
at pleasure, or have it quite dry. Fruit- 
growers will await the result with interest. 

J. F. Allen’s work, on the Victoria Regia 
water-lily, is reviewed with commendation. 
The experiment of cultivating this magnifi- 


in England.” The reviewer congratulates 
both author and artist upon their eminent 
success in their work. 

In anotice of the proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, it is an- 
nounced that the vote of cénsure passed 
upon the Fruit Comimittee—which gave cer- 
tain premiums to Messrs. Hovey & Co.—is 
rescinded unanimously. We are glad to see 
that the unhappy quarrel which has marred 
the peace: and prosperity of this society is 
amicably settled. 





_A French gardener is said to-have discov- 





ered that by painting his hot-houses with 


cent plant is quite as successful at Salem as |. 





coal tar—the refuse of the gas-house—all 
the insects so destructive to plants and fruits 
are destroyed. 





THE GRAPE BLIGHT IN EUPOPE. 
oe Bn 

From numerous sources we learn that 
there is reason to fear an almost total de- 
struction of the vineyards throughout: the 
greater part of middle and southern Europe. 
The disease spread over the country nearly 
a month earlier the present season than in 
any former year, and the grapes being 
younger, were less able to resist the attacks. 
A recent correspondent of the Evening Post, 
under date of London, October 31st, thus 
writes in regard to the cause of the disease : 


The first attack I conveive to have been 
from without, and to have fallen upon the 
leaves and fruit in the form of very minute 
and (to the naked eye) invisible sporules 
or seeds, of a peculiar fungus or mycelium, 
formerly either unknown to, or not noticed 
by botanists, perhaps because its blasting 
and destructive powers were never. before 
called into action, The vine being thus 
covered with these small fungi, the stomata, 
or breathing-holes, which are. the lungs of 
the plant, have sucked in the sporules, which 
have thus been introduced into the sap ves- 
sels, and on the fall of the sap, in the au- 
tumn and winter, have with it been carried 
into the very roots of the tree, as well as 
lodged in the sap vessels of the new shoots 
and old wood. 

The following spring, on the rising of the 
sap—that juice being full of the seeds of the 
fungi—the disease has shown itself in the 
new shoots and in the bloom-heads, and 
every infected vine has, in course, spread 
ruin around it in every direction, the spores 
or seed-pods ripening rapidly, and shedding 
thousands and millions of sporules, which, 
wafted by every breeze, settle on the neigh- 
boring vines ; those which had. escaped the 
first invasion of the disease now becoming 
its victims. Thus from year to year the 
evil goes on inereasing, until the ruin and 
destruction become universal. The more 
frequently a vine has undergone the dire 
and weakening effects of the blight, the less 
capable does it appear of bringing its fruit to 
maturity—indeed, much of the bloom never 
sets. 

After the most laborious experiments and 
investigations, in which I have had: the as- 
sistance of clever and intelligent practical 
botanists and chemists, I can not refer the 
first attack to anything but atmospherie in- 
fluences and. disturbances, causing an un- 
healthy state of the vines, thus rendering 
them a fit prey to this fungus, (the seeds of 
which are floating in the .air,) unable to re- 
sist its insidious attacks. 

It. would require that I should, write a 
volume rather than a letter, were I to attempt 
to give a complete history of my experi- 
ments... I see in my brother’s present letter 
a confirmation.of my own experiences as to 
the new shoots and-bloom-heads absolutely 
bursting forth covered with oidium, and as to 
the unnatural exuberance as well as untime- 
liness of the shoots, which I also attribute 
to the peculiarities of the weather and. sea- 
sons, and consider to be symptoms of. the 
disease—indeed, symptoms not only. dan- 
gerous, but harassing, as they tend to. mis- 
lead—to create false and fleeting hopes, 
which, in a few weeks, must be dispelled by 
a sad reality. hy 

A young shoot snapped off and exuding a 
drop of. sap, that sap, falling on the ground, 
has been found full of the fungi. In, order 
io elucidate my ideas of the progress of the 
disease through the shoots, wood, and roots 
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of the vine, I beg leave to inclose a plate 
taken from drawings sent to me from Oporto, 
to which I have the pleasure to refer you. 

A very few words will suffice to sum up 
the probable result of the progress of the 
disease in vineyards, unless some effectual 
and cheap remedy should be discovered 
easily applicable to vines so grown, (in hot 
and greenhouses several remedies have 
proved more or less successful,) or that cer- 
tain atmospheric changes and improvements 
should enable the vines to throw off the dis- 
ease, Viz: 

The quantity of wine produced must go 
on rapidly diminishing every season, and the 
vine must gradually be exterminated. The 
farmer, when he finds himself year by year 
laboring in vain in his vineyard, will root up 
his vines and turn his attention to the culti- 
vation of other things, (as is already the 
case at Madeira,) for he will clearly see that 
while he waits for such a change as I have 
mentioned, his capital will be dwindled 
away, if rich, and if poor, his family ruined 
and starved. 

The blight has now at length attacked 
Spain, and arguing from analogy, its course 
will no doubt be the same. Already has the 
French government wisely permitted the 
entry of all wine into France duty free; 
thus the small stocks of other coufftries 
will be drawn into France. It is not long 
since a very nice, delicate old wine, or good, 
stout young port wine, could be shipped for 
£18 per pipe on board; now the same wine 
could not be shipped under £38 to £40 if 
young, or £50 if old. The shipment this 
year, to the end of September, is consider- 
ably less than in 1853 to the same period. 
Consumption going on and production dimin- 
ishing, the result is clear—enormous prices, 
which will only be limited by their rising so 
high as to lessen the consumption very 
greatly. I have the pleasure to draw your 
attention to Mr. H. Harris’s prices, assuring 
you that his stock, both at Oporto and here, 
is of a very superior quality, consisting of 
old wines for bottling, 1847’s (now very rare 
to be met with,) 1851’s, and a variety of 
other classes of wines. 

There can not be a stronger proof of the 
impolicy of looking on when wines are rapid- 
ly rising, and there is no reasonable hope, in- 
deed, scarcely a bare possibilty, of any de- 
cline in price, than the fact, that. those who 
have hesitated for the last few months, and 
now really require a supply, willhave to pay 
fully £8 to £10 per pipe more, and my de- 
cided opinion is, that prices must continue 
to advance for along period, even under the 
most favorable circumstances to which the 
most sanguine can look forward. 


Your faithful, humble servant, 
QUARLES HARRIS, 





AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE IN THE 
CANADAS. 


re mae 

We find in the. last Gardeners’. Chronicle 
the following article on the present and pros- 
pective condition of agriculture in the British 
Possessions in North America, which, we 
think, will convey to many readers much in- 
teresting information, and we transfer it ‘to 
our-columns : 


If we turn.to a map of, the New World, 
and cast our. eyes to the north of the United 
States, a vast tract of land will be seen 
stretching north to the regions of perpetual 
ice and snow, and 6ast and west across the 
whole of the immense continent of America. 
This huge territory contains more than four 
millions of square miles, more than 2,630 
millions of acres, and is equal to about one- 
ninth of the whole terrestrial surface of the 
globe. Nay, more, it owns the supremacy 
of our own sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, 








and the British Possessions in North America 
are open to the energy and enterprize of 
Englishmen. If we examine a little more 
closely the south-eastern portion of the dis- 
trict in question, we shall find in Upper and 
Lower Canada a country with a healthy 
climate and immense resources, highly pros- 
perous and rapidly increasing in populaffon 
and importance. The census of the Canadas, 
published last year in Quebec, furnishes the 
materials from which we select the following 
facts in support of this statement. We con- 
fine ourselves more particularly to such de- 
tails as bear upon agriculture and gardening. 

The two Canadas consist, together, of an 
area of 242,482 square miles and 155,188,425 
acres ; of these last 7,300,839 are occupied 
and cultivated. Thepopulation is 1,842,265 ; 
so that there are, or rather were in 1852, 
four. cultivated acres to each inhabitant ; 
164,488 persons, or a little more than one- 
eleventh of the whole population, are re- 
turned as farmers, while only 141,949 are re- 
turned as laborers ; so that, even supposing 
that by laborer is always meant agricultural 
laborer, there are actually 22,539 farmers 
more than there are laborers. This is in 
striking contrast with the condition of our 
own country. England and Wales, as ap- 
pears from the census of 1851, contain an 
area of 58,320 square miles, and 37,324,915 
statute acres. The population is 17,927,609 ; 
so that upon the whole there were, in 1851. 
little more than 2 acres to a person, or 
half the quantity which exists in Canada ; 
indeed, even less than that, for the acreage 
of England and Wales, as given above, in- 
cludes the uncultivated as well as the culti- 
vated land. With respect, again, to our 
agricultural population, it appears there are 
in England and Wales 225,318 farmers, who 
employ 665,651 laborers, so that, instead of 
there being, as in Canada, fewer agricultural 
laborers than farmers, there are nearly three 
times as many of the former as of the lat- 
ter. But from the list of occupations in the 
English census, out of the entire population 
of Great Britain, amounting to nearly 21 
millions of persons, one million are set 
down as agricultural out-door laborers ; so 
that, although as compared with the farmers 
the number of laborers in England and 
Wales is much greater than in Canada, still, 
as compared with the whole population, the 
reverse is the case, for here only one person 
in 21 is an agricultural laborer, while there 
one person in every 13 is so. We confess 
that we should have thought that there had 
been more than three agricultural laborers 
for every farmer in England and Wales ; but 
from a table in the English census it appears 
that as many as 91,698 returned themselves 
as farmers employing no laborers, and more 
than 33,000 as employing only one; these 
large numbers of course materially affect the 
average. 

Leaving agriculture for the present, and 
turning our attention to horticulture, we find 
that in Canada (Upper and Lower) there are 
only 421 gardeners and 42. horticulturists, 
florists, nursery, and seedmen taken alto- 
gether. In Lower Canada there are fewer 
persons of this description than in Upper 
Canada, and it seems somewhat surprising 
that except in Montreal and Qubec there 
should not bea single nursery or seedsman 
throughout the whole of the former province, 
and that for the same district only one per- 
son should be returned as a_horticulturist, 
and absolutely none as a florist. When it is 
remembered that the area of Lower Canada 
is nearly 210,000 square miles, and that its 
population is 890,000 persons, it does seem 
strange that only 149, or 1 in a little less 
than 6,000 should be found making garden- 
ing ‘and horticulture the business of their 
lives. Compare this with Great Britain. 
The population may be taken at 21 millions, 


and of this number 80,946 (we may say 
81,000) are returned as gardeners, exclusive 
of 5,000 who are also domestic servants, 
and exelusive of 2.675 nurserymen and of 
1,156 seedsmen. In England, Wales, and 
Scotland, therefore, there is one non-domes- 
tic gardener to every 260 inhabitants ; or, in 
proportion to the population, 23 times as 
many as in Lower Canada. . In upper Cana- 
da there are, both absolutely and relatively, 
more gardeners, &c., than in the lower prov- 
ince; in the former, with a population of 
952,000, there are 314 gardeners, florists, 
&e.; that is to say, there is one to every 
3000 inhabitants; or, in proportion to the 
population, twice as many in Lower a, 
Canada is not the place for luxuries ; in the 
upper province there are only 94 barbers and 
hairdressers, or one to every 10,000 persons ; 
and in the lower province there are only 30, 
or one to every 26,000; on the other hand, 
if we turn to. the useful and necessary 
branches of industry, we find 10,268 carpen- 
ters, 7,075 blacksmiths, and 8,967 boot and 
shoe makers. 

The Canada census contains some very 
interesting returns relative to the agricultu- 
ral produce of the country: From: them it 
appears that in both provincestogether there 
are 1,136,311 acres of wheat, yielding in 
Upper Canada 16, and in Lower Canada 9 
bushels per acre, and 13 and 3 bushels per 
individual respectively. There are nearly 
78,000 acres of rye, yielding on an ‘average 
11 bushels per acre ; 329,755 acres.of peas, 
yielding in Upper Canada 14, and in. Lower 
Canada 9 bushels per acre ; 913,356 acres of 
oats, yielding as before 26 and 20 bushels 
per acre ; and 65,650 acres of barley yield- 
ing On an ‘average 21 ‘bushels per acre. 
Barley is the only crop. which it appears 
from the returns is yielded in greater quan- 
tities per acre in Lower than in Upper Cana- 
da. Wheat is in the tables valued at 4s. the 
bushel; rye at 2s. 6d.; barley at 3s.; oats at 
1s.; and hay at'40s. perton. Horsesate es- 
timated at £12 10; milk cows at £3 15; 
oxen at £6; sheep at 7s. .6d.; swine at £1. 

A rapidly increasing population is always 
admitted to be a sure sign of prosperity, and 
we can not conclude the present article bet- 
ter than by the following facts relating to 
this subject. Inthe 10 years ending in 1851, 
the population of Great Britain increased 
more than 13 per cent, that of the United 
States more than 35 per cent, and that of 
Upper Canada more than 104 per cent. In 
the far west of Canada, the Counties of 
Huron, Perth,. and. Bruce . increased. ‘from 
5,600 in 1841 to 37,580 in 1851, being .up- 
ward of 571 per cent in. 10. years—an in- 
crease almost beyond comprehension. Eng 
land has in’ the average 332 persons’ to a 
square mile ; Wales, 136; Scotland, only 92; 
while Upper Canada has29; Lower Canada, - 
4; and the United. States 16; .so. that the 
land even now occupied in Upper..Canada 
would hold more than 11 times its present 
population, say 11,000,000 inhabitants, to be 
as densely peopled ‘as ‘England.’ Ini fact, 
about two-thirds of the population of London 
alone may be taken to represent.the number 
of persons in all Canada. es 





Strawberry beds should be mulehed, ‘and 
tender raspberries laid down’ and protected. 
So should bulbs and flowér-beds generally, 





Various animals lend’ their mite to make 
up English words—for example : Mam-age- 
ment, dog-matism,  cat-egory) cro-n , 
pus-illanimous, due-tility, and. rat-ification. 





THe man who-lives in vain,, lives -Worse 
than in vain. He-who lives to no purpose, 





lives to a bad purpose, 











Serica Bgriceltmis. 


New-York, Wednesday, Nov. 29. 











INTERESTING TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A CHANCE TO FILL YOUR LIBRARIES WITH VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS 
WITHOUT EXPENSE. 

Four numbers more will bring us to the 
commencement of a New Year, and although 
our volume does not begin at that time, it is 
a favorable season for enlisting new subscri- 
bers, and, as heretofore, we shall look for 
large accessions. Many of our present sub- 
scribers have promised us clubs of five, ten 
and twenty at that time. While our 
agents here and there can do something, our 
great reliance is upon the individual exer- 
tions of those who have read the American 
Agriculturist for a season, and can testify as 
to its merits. Every person can influence 
one or more of his friends and neighbors to 
subscribe: but as this takes some time and 
effort, we are willing to remunerate such 
effort, and we therefore make the following 
offer of premiums for obtaining new subseri- 
bers. 

N. B.—The books offered are not “old 
stock,” but are the latest editions of stan- 
dard works, fresh from the hands of the pub- 
lishers, and they will be peLivereD FREE 
OF POSTAGE OR OTHER EXPENSE. 

34> The premiums will be paid as fast as 
the subscriptions are received at any time 
before the first of January next. 

34 Subscriptions may begin at any time. 

3@" It will be seen that this offer does 
away with all uncertain competition—every 
one will be thus paid for whatever success- 
ful effort he may make, if it be only the pro- 
curing of one new subscriber. 

PREMIUM NO. I. 

To every person forwarding us one new sub- 
scriber, with $2, we will send, post paid, any 
TWO copies of the following books in the 
first division : 

First Drvision.—1, The American Kitchen 
Gardener ; 2, Wilson on the Culture of Flax; 
3, Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures ; 4, Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, by Skinner; 5, Top- 
ham’s Chemistry Made Easy; 6, Leibig’s 
Agricultural Chemistry; 7, Leibig’s Animal 
Chemistry: 8, The Horse,- by Richardson ; 
9, Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep‘it Sound, 
by Miles ; 10, Milburne’s Cow: Dairy, Hus- 
bandry, and Cattle Breeding; 11, Knowl- 
son’s Cattle Doctor ; 12, Richardson on the 
Hog ; 13, Domestic Fowls, by Richardson; 
14, the Poultry Breeder: 15, The American 
Fowl Breeder; 16, The Hive and Honey 
Bee, by Richardson; 17, Phelp’s Bee Keep- 
er’s Chart; 18, Every Lady her own Flower 
Gardener; 19, Richardson on Dogs; 20, 
Johnston’s Catechism, by Norton. 

Or one copy of any of the following: 

Seconp Division.—1, Bridgeman’s Kitchen 
Gardener’s Instructor ;.2, Schenck’s Garden- 
er’s Text Book; 3, Hoare on the vine; 4, 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual ; 5, 
Chorlton’s Cold Grapery; 6, Buchanan on 
Grape Culture ; 7, Pardee on the Strawber- 
ry; 8, Cole’s American Fruit Book ; 9, Ele- 
ments of Agriculture, by Skinner; 10, Da- 








vis’s Text Book-of Agriculture ; 11, Norton’s 
Scientific Agriculture; 12, The American 
Veterinarian, by Cole ; 13, American Pocket 
Farrier; 14, Guenon’s Milk Cows; 15, Nef- 
fin on Milk Cows; 16, Weeks on the Honey 
Bee ; 17,’ The Cottage and Farm Bee Keeper; 
18, American Rose Culturist; 19, Browne’s 
American Bird Fancier. 
PREMIUM NO. Il. 


To any person Surnishing two new subscribers, 
with $4, we will send twice the amount named 
in No. 1, or, instead thereof, we will send 
Sree a copy of any of the following books : 
American Farm Book; The American 

Poultry Yard; Buist’s Kitchen Gardener; 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures ; Beat- 

ty’s Southern Agriculture; Allen on the 

Grape; Thomas’s Fruit Culturist; Dana’s 

Muck Manual; Johnston’s Elements of Ag- 

ricultural Chemistry and Geology ; Blake’s 

Agriculture for Schools; Hind’s Farriery 

and Stud Book, by Skinner ; Stuart’s Stable 

Economy ; Practical Farrier, by Mason ; Al- 

len’s Domestic Animals ; Evan’s Dairyman’s 

Manual; Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor ; 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog ; Canfield on 

Sheep; Youatt on Sheep; Morell’s Ameri- 

can Shepherd; Miner’s Domestic Poultry 

Book; Bennett’s Poultry Book; Quinby’s 

Mysteries of Bee Keeping Explained; Min- 

er’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual; ‘The 

American Florist’s Guide ; Buists Rose Man- 

ual; Breck’s Book of Flower’s; Book of 

Caged Birds ; Marshall’s Emigrant’s Guide. 

PREMIUM NO. IIl. 


To any person forwarding us three new subscribers, 


with $6, we will furnish the Premiums No. 1 and) 


2, or one copy of either of the following: 

Blake’s Farmer at Home; Bridgeman’s 
Young Gardener’s Assistant; Johnston’s 
Dictionary of Modern Gardening ; Elliott’s 
American Fruit Grower’s Guide; Guide to 
the Orchard, by Lindley ; Neill’s Fruit, Flow- 
er and Kitchen Garden; Downing’s Fruit 
and Fruit Trees of America; Barry’s Fruit 
Garden ; Browne’s American Field Book of 
Manures; Ruffin’s Calecareous Manures; 
Leibig’s Complete Works; Youatt on the 
Structure and Disease of the Horse ; Youatt 
and Martin on Cattle, by Stephens; Farm- 
ers’ Barn Book ; Randall’ Sheep Husbandry; 
Langstroth on Bees ; Buist’s American Flow- 
er Garden Directory ; American Rose Cultu- 
rist; London’s Lady Companion tothe Flow- 
er Garden; Allen’s Rural Architecture ; 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening; Wheeler’s 
Rural Homes; Youatt on the Dog; Evan’s 
Sugar Planter’s Manual. 

PREMIUM NO. IV. 


To any one furnishing rour New suBsRI- 
BERS, With $8, we will send Premiums No.2 
and No. 3. 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 

To any person forwarding a club of three, 
five, ten, or twenty subscribers, at the usual 
rates for clubs, we will, for each new subscri- 
ber centained in the club, send any one of 
the first 19 books named in Premium No. 1. 

The books in the First Division of Premi- 
um No. 1, are well bound in paper covers ; 
the others are in the usual style of binding 
books, 
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Remarkable as our country west of the 
Alleghanies is for the production of Indian 
corn, few people are aware of its true capa- 
city for growing that all-important article. 
For example : the premium crop of corn at 
the Bourbon County Exhibition in 1853, in 
an entire field of sixty acres, was thirty-five 
barrels, or 175 bushels to the acre! Yet so 
severe was the drouth the present year, that, 
on the same field, and with equally good 
cultivation, the owner of it offered his whole 
crop to any one who would pay him for 
thirty-five bushels per acre, instead of that 
number of barrels, as last year., 

During several days that we traveled in 
fhe western States the past autumn, in which 
we had intercourse with many intelligent 
farmers, we came to the conclusion. that, 
taken altogether, the crop of corn is about 
two-thirds an average one. In some sec- 
tions it was quite as good as usual; in oth- 
ers the yield was half to two-thirds of a 
crop; while in some extreme localities it 
was not to exceed one-fourth to one-third 
the usual rates. ‘here was, however, per- 
haps quite one-fourth of the last year’s crop 
left over, which, added to the new, makes a 
very tolerable supply, and will carry our 
western farmers very comfortably over to 
the next harvest. 

There will be much less corn-fed pork this 
year than last. But the quantity of hogs is 
greater than ever before, and the supply of 
pork will be large, but of not so good quality 
as usual. Acorns, hickory and beech nuts, 
will do a vast deal of the hog feeding. The 
mast (nuts) in the woods has never been 
more abundant, and innumerable numbers of 
swine have been driven into them for feed- 
ing. Many extensive pork raisers told us 
that they should sell more pork than ever, 
and without feeding a bushel of corn to their 
hogs! It will be thinner and lighter than if 
corn-fed ; but, if properly cured, still a tol- 
erable article ; while the hams, shoulders, 
and bacon, will be palatable and fine. 





Tue New-Encianp Farmer, heretofore 
published by Messrs. Raynolds & Nourse, is 
hereafter to be published by Mr. Joel Nourse, 
one of the partners of the well-known firm 
of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., Manufac- 
turers of Agricultural Implements. We 
learn from the publisher’s notice, that the 
editorial arrangements will continue as be- 
fore. We are glad to learn this, as we have 
ever considered the Farmer one of our best 
exchanges. We trust the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernorship, to which he has just been elected, 
will not turn the attention of Mr. Brown, the 
present editor, altogether from Agriculture. 
We are sorry he has stooped from the digni- 
ty of his profession to meddle in politics. 
He would scarcely have done it had he not 
recently too intimately associated with these 
who Know Nothing. 





“ An O_p Susscrizer ” is informed that for 
very cogent reasons we do not answer any 
anonymous communications. If he has been 
a subscriber during the past ten months, he 
can scarcely have failed-to read in our col- 
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umns (New Serres Numbers 27 to 30,) one 


of the most complete articles on cranberries 
yet published in this country. His questions 
are there answered in full we believe. 





WANT OF EMPLOYMENI—GREAT DISTRESS IN 
CITIES. 


hats PG 

So many laborers and mechanics are now 
out of employment in our cities and towns, 
that great distress already exists among 
them ; and this is constantly inceasing by 
the daily suspension of various enterprizes 
which were undertaken in more prosperous 
times. To aggrevate their sufferings, a long 
winter is before them; provisions, fuel and 
house-rent are exorbitantly high ; and pecu- 
niary difficulties have overtaken thousands 
of our most enterprizing and active business 
men, rendering it impossible to get up any 
new employment with a view of assisting 
them. Infact so far from commencing new 
operations, the great majority are obliged to 
curtai the old; and too many, we regret to 
add, have closed their work-shops entirely, 
for an indefinite time. We fear there will 
be almost as much suffering among laborers 
and mechanics the present winter, as there 
was in thatof 1836, 37 and °38. i 

Many a worthy laborer and mechanic we 
fear will have to draw upon his precious lit- 
tle savings to carry him through the coming 
winter, while others not so provident or for- 
tunate, must depend on charity for a precari- 
ous existence. Who will volunteer now to 
assist their brethern in distress by giving 
them useful employment? We look to the 
agricultural class with more hope than any 
other. They have gained largely by the high 
price of provisions and the enterprize of 
mechanics and others. Let them now cast 
about to see what they can do in the way of 
improving their lands, their buildings, their 
implements, &c., this winter, to give em- 
ployment to those who would willingly work 
if they could find anything todo. We are 
certain they will not soon find hands so plen- 
ty, nor wages so easily paid for in the produce 
of their land as now. 

We shall be highly gratified to receive 
suggestions and communications from far- 
mers on this subject for publication, and let 
these be as practical and immediate in their 
operations as possible. We do not care 
about their going into the origin of these 
troubles, as they are unhappily too apparent 
to us all. Extravagant importations and liv- 
ing—too many railroad enterprizes—specu- 
lations in land and buildings—together with 
a partial failure this year in the corn and 
cotton crops &c. &e. 





Waueat From Cauirornia.—A recent Cali- 
fornia correspondent . states, that an effort 
was. being made among the large wheat 
growers, to charter a clipper ship, and load 
her with 50,000 bushels of wheat and barley 
for New-York. It was thought that after 
paying freight and charges of about one cent 
per pound, there would.be a small margin 
still left for profit. 





Some descendant of Solomon has wisely 
remarked that those who go to law for dam- 
ages are sure to get them, 











BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


In looking over various books concerning 
Indian literature, I have found two or three 
legends connected with the origin of corn 
and other vegetables, which will not be like- 
ly to fall under the eye of general readers 
without my assistance, and which I have 
thought worth transcribing. They sound 
very much like the fairy tales, to which we 
have all loved to listen in childhood, and are 
worshy a place among the fables of any 


eople. 
? MANDAMIN; 
oR 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN CORN. 

A poor Indian was living with his wife and 
children in a beautiful part of the country. 
His children were too young to give him any 
assistance in hunting, and he had but ill luck 
himself. But he was thankful for all he re- 
ceived from the forest ; and although he was 
very poor, he was very contented. 

The eldest son inherited the same dispo- 
sition, and had been ever obedient to his 
parents. He had now reached the age at 
which it is proper to make the initial fast, 
which the Indian lads all do at about four- 
teen or fifteen. As soon as the spring ar- 
rived, his mother built him a little fasting 
lodge, in a retired spot, where he would not 
be disturbed ; and, when it was finished, he 
went in and began his fast. 

He amused himself a few mornings by 
rambling about in the vicinity, looking at the 
shrubs and wild flowers—for he had a taste 
for such things—and brought great branches 
of them along in his hands, which led him 
often to think on the goodness of the Great 
Spirit, in providing all kinds of fruit and 
herbs for the use of man. This idea quite 
took possession of his mind, and he earnest- 
ly prayed that he might dream of something 
to benefit his people, for he had too often 
seen them suffering for want of food. 

On the third day he became too weak and 
faint to walk about, and kept his bed. He 
fancied, while thus lying in a dreamy state, 
that he saw a handsome young man, dressed 
in green robes, with green,fwaving plumes 
on his head, advancing toward him. 

The visitor said: “‘I am sent to you by 
the Great Spirit who made all things. He 
has observed you. He sees that you wish 
to procure a benefit to your people. Listen 
to my words, and follow my instructions.” 

He then told the young man to rise and 
wrestle with him. Weak as he was he tot- 
tered to his feet and began, but after a long 
while the handsome stranger said: “It is 
enough for once. I will come again.” He 
then vanished. 

On the next day the celestial visitor re- 
appeared, and renewed the trial. The young 
man knew that his physical strength was 
even less than the day before, but as_ his 
strength declined he felt that his mind be- 
came stronger and clearer. Perceiving this, 
the stranger in plumes again spoke to him. 
“To-morrow,” he said, ‘“ will be your last 
trial. Bestrong and courageous; it is the 
only way in which you can obtain the boon 
you seek.” He then departed. 





On the third day, as ‘the young faster lay 
on his pallet, weak and exhausted, the pleas- 
ing visitor returned, and as he resumed the 
contest he looked more beautiful than’ever. 
The young man grasped him, and seemed to 
feel new strength imparted to his body, while 
that of his antagonist grew weaker. 

At length the stranger cried out: “ It is 
enough; Iam beaten. You will win your 
desire from the Great Spirit. To-morrow 
will be the seventh day of your fast, and the 
last of your trials. Your father will bring 
you food, which will recruit you. I will then 
visit you for the last time, and I see that 
you will prevail. As soon as you have 
thrown me down, strip off my garments and 
my waving plumes, and bury me on this spot. 
Come often to the place, and keep the earth 
clean and soft. I shall soon reappear, with 
all the wrappings of my garments and my 
waving plumes. Once a month cover my 
roots with fresh earth. By following these 
directions your triumph will be complete.” 
He then disappeared. 

The next morning the youth’s father came 
with food, but he asked him to set it by, for 
a particular reason, till the sun went down. 
Meanwhile the sky-visitor came for his final 
trial, and though the young man had not par- 
taken of his father’s food, he engaged in the 
combat with his visitor with a feeling of su- 
pernatural strength. 

He threw him down, and then stripped off 
his garments and plumes. He buried his 
body in the earth, carefully preparing the 
ground, and removing every weed ; and then 
returned to his father’s lodge. He kept eve- 
ry thing to himself, revealing nothing to de- 
note his visions or trials. - He partook spar- 
ingly of food, and soon recovered his perfect 
strength. But he never for a moment for- 
got the burial-place of his friend. He care- 
fully visited it, and would not let even a wild- 
flower grow there. 

Soon he saw the tops of the green plumes 
coming out of the ground; at first in spiral 
points ; then expanding into broad leaves, 
and rising in green stalks, and finally assum- 
ing their silken fringes and yellow tassels. 

The spring and summer had now passed, 
when one day towards evening he asked his 
father to visit the spot where he had fasted. 
The old man stood in amazement! The 
lodge was gone, and in its place stood a tall, 
graceful and majestic plant, waving its taper 
leaves and displaying its bright-colored 
plumes and tassel. But what most attracted 
his admiration was its GoLpEN gars. ‘It is 
the friend of my dreams and visions,” said 
the youth. 

“It is Manpamin ; it is the Spirit’s grain,” 
said the father. 

And this is the origin of Indian Corn! 

THE THREE SISTERS. 

The Spirit of Corn, the Spirit of Beans, 
and the Spirit of Squashes, were regarded 
by the Indian as the special gift of the Great 
Spirit ; and that each was entrusted, for the 
benefit of the Indian, to a separate Spirit. 
They give them the forms of beautiful fe- 
males, and represent them as loving each 
other and delighting to dwell together. This 
flection is manifested by the clinging of the 
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woman the protecting genius of her house- 











vines to each other, and their being nourish- 
ed by the same soil, and often springing from 
the same hill. 

The maidens are supposed to be clothed 
with the leaves of the plants, each with the 
one over whose growth she presides, and all 
summer they are supposed to. dwell among 
them. .They have no separate names, but 
are called De-o-ha-ko, which signifies, ‘‘ Our 
life—our supporters.” 

Corn, they say was once of easy culture, 
yielded abundantly, and had a grain very 
rich with oil. But the Evil Spirit being en- 
vious of this great gift to the Red man, 
went forth into the fields and spread over it 
a universal blight. Since then it has been 
harder to.cultivate, produces not so abund- 
antly, and has lost its original richness. 
When the rustling wind waves the corn- 
leaves with a moaning sound, the pious In- 
dian fancies that he hears the Spirit of Corn, 
in her compassion for the Red man, still be- 
moaning with unavailing regrets herblighted 
fruitfulness. 





GIVE US FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 


Tue article below is from the N. Y. Daily 
Times of 20th inst., probably from the pen 
of Dr. Tuthill, a leading editor of that paper, 
and himself a skillful and successful practic- 
ing physician. If females can not study 
medicine thoroughly, then “ throw medicine 
to the dogs,” and give ws the genial care of 
woman. We have attended a course of 
medical lectures ; and judging from our own 
observation, would much prefer to entrust 
our lives toa good-hearted old lady, (or young 
one as for that,) with her “ ’arbs” and sooth- 
ing watchful solicitude, than three-fourths of 
the youngsters who spend twice sixteen 
weeks, nominally as medical students, but 
really as wild, drinking, gambling b’hoys, and 
then go out and hang forth their signs with 
an M. D., and assume charge of the health and 
lives of others. We havea high regard for 
medical science , and would only entrust our- 
selves in the hands of the best educated 
physician within our reach; yet from what 
we know of the medical students in this city, 
and elsewhere, we think there are but very 
few educated physicians. We especially 
endorse what is said in regard to the impor- 
tance to woman of a knowledge of chem- 
istry. The Times editor says: 

There is a learned profession now in the 
hands of men which we are inclined to 
think women will shortly share with them, 
taking, indeed, the better half to themselves. 
We mean the medical profession. We have 
already seen young women going through 
the studies and getting the diplomas of that 
science ; and the founding of female medi- 
cal colleges*is spoken of from time to time 
in the journals... Ina. late paper we have 
seen that, at Richmond, in Virginia, they are 
about building an expensive establishment of 
thé “kind.” These things give evidence of 
what promises to be one of the best innova- 
tions of the age—one founded upon common 
sense and common feeling. . 

Women are the fittest physicians for wo- 
men. Reason gives them, at one stroke, one 
half of creation to begin with;-and then 
throws in, along with this grand division, all 
the little ones of the family of man. .We 
assume that a woman can master all the 








science and mystery of the healing art as 
well as aman—though, probably, in the mat- 
ter of epic poetry, mathematics, statesman- 
ship, or military strategy, she may be obliged 
to admit an inferior capacity of mind. Medi- 
cine is not so very deep and difficult a thing. 
Care and common sense are, after all, the 
grand principles of successful practice in the 
management of the human constitution ; and 
these qualities belong as much to the women 
as to the men. We can fancy the strong 
satisfaction with which women would hail 
the quiet coming into their sick rooms of.one 
of their own sex—a diplomaed and experi- 
enced woman ; the effect of her mere pres- 
ence in many cases would go half way to 
bring about the cure. We need not go into 
particulars in this argument; the truth of 
the statement will be generally admitted. In 
the case of children, too, the gentle and 
womanly care of a doctress would be the 
most efficacious and happy. Weare con- 
vinced that the doctress, in managing: her 
patients, would come better to the point and 
deal more directly and bluntly with the ail- 
ments of the young and the old of her own 
sex—or rather, let us say, the Jess young— 
than a man could do. She would be: less 
complaisant and courtly, and more familiar 
in her treatment of them, and thus possess 
advantages which no medical practitioner of 
the other sex could hope to compete with. 
However we look at it, we must conclude 
that, for half the world, women would make 
better physicians than men. Nature seems 
to have decided that. And even for half the 
other half, we somtimes think the doctresses 
would be better than the doctors, in dealing 
with the griefs and evils of sick rooms. 
And, coming from particulars to generals, 
we would contend that every woman, wheth- 
er she designs to become a medica or not, 
should have a knowledge of medicine and 
its effects on the human system, of simples, 
salves and other useful empiricals. She 
should also have a general idea of chemis- 
try. Wedo not know an accomplishment 
more suited.to woman’s place in the world 
than chemistry—not even excepting the pi- 
ano-forte ; for a knowledge of chemical mix- 
tures is indispensable to those who would 
rightly understand the materia medica. Ev- 
ery mistress of a household or mother of a 
family should know something of these nu- 
merous and profitable facts that are to be 
gathered within the circle of that science ; 
and,in the case of poisons, should be chem- 
ist enough to know what substances act on 
others, neutralizing them, and how to send 
an antidote at once after the bane ; to send, 
for instance, down some beloved throat, soda 
and magnesia after acids, the whites of eggs, 
lime water or charcoal after arsenic, soap 
and water after corrosive sublimate, soda or 
lime after Prussic acid, milk and water after 
white vitriol, a solution of common salt after 
nitrate of silver, and so forth; making, at 
the same time, prompt use of the mustard 
emetic in the majority of such cases, and 
applying, with judgment, hartshorn, brandy 
or other materials, such as wouldbe at hand 
in most households. A knowledge of these 
things, and with it a knowledge of other 
domestic recipes and resources, would be 
among the best and most admirable. acquire- 
ments ofa woman in any station of life ; 
and it may be confidently asserted, that if it 
were skilfully practiced, on occasion, ten 
thousand homes would be spared the agonies 
and lamentations that constantly come, and 
will come, to darken their doors and win- 
dows. Women would be armed for the 
most trying emergencies, andbe able to save 
the lives of those dear to them, instead of 
screaming and wringing their hands, and 
feeling bitterly that “ignorance is the curse 
of God.” And, in a general way, a knowl- 
edge of the laws of health would make every 











hold, and teach her. how to. treat her. chil- 
dren in any sudden or ordinary case of sick- 
ness oraccident. Especially as regards chil- 
dren, every mother should be a doctress. 
The ignorance of parents is fatal to almost 
half the children that come into the world; 
itis more deadly and deplorable than the 
vices of adult years—than “ battle, murder 
and sudden death.” Itis amelancholy thing 
to see the physical preservation and training 
of young children in the hands of those to 
whom persons of judgment would not entrust 
the life of a kitten. Women now-a-days are 
for the most part unprepared by education to 
act their parts well in their most important 
sphere—that of home. Their grand-moth- 
ers and great-grand-mothers and so, still 
further back, were much more accomplished 
in everything that truly becomes a woman 
to know. They had a knowledge of a great 
many useful things—knew excellent recipes 
in cookery and: chemistry, were learned in 
the virtues of herbs and decoctions; and, 
“‘ puddering with physic,” like Lord Verulam, 
were generally aware of the efficacies of do- 
mestic medicine. They were prepared for 
most accidents, and nothing—if we except 
gun-shot wounds or the burning of the house 
—could have the effect of putting them to a 
non plus. Their fair descendants, compared 
with such excellent examples of house-wife- 
ry and skill, are, so to speak, Know-Noth- 
ings—which we greatly grieve to say. 

We repeat—hoping there are many of our 
readers who will remember and improve the 
observations we thus hastily put before 
them—that a tolerable knowledge of medi- 
cine and an acquaintance with the nature of 
acids and alkalies, would be oneof the most 
blessed accomplishments of the ladies—one 
of the richest dowries they could bring with 
them into the newly furnished houses of their 
husbands on the wedding-day ; and that the 
regular practice of physic by the sex would 
have the best effect on the health, morally 
as well as_ physically, of the larger half of 
society. This science and profession need 
not take woman out of her own sphere. It 
demands no unsexing, likethat which would 
belong to Bloomerism and the ballot-box. 
It leaves to the sex all that ever made it 
charming—and would only add to the attrac- 
tions of Venus the grave wisdom of Pallas. 
Without making any violent strides over a 
barrier which must always remain, woman, 
in her own becoming way and attitude, may 
find in the theory and practice we speak of 
the best means of putting herself as near the 
level of the man as she can ever reach, and 
thus gratify the highest ambition she may be 
willing to entertain. As the physicians of 
more than a moiety of creation, and the in- 
telligent mentors} and preservers of their 
households and families, we have no doubt 
that, in the course of time, women will vin- 
dicate in anobler way than they have yet 
done, their claim to be styled the better half 
of the world. 





DesperaTE Rencounter.—We learn that a 
remarkable fight-occurred in Amsterdam, in 
this county, a few days since, between an 
eagle and an owl. The eagle seized upon 
the owl, but found his prey too weighty to 
be carried off, and in the scuffle, the owl 
fastened his claws in the eagle’s thigh, and 
held his enemy so tight as to make it impos- 
sible for him to escape. While in this con- 
dition, a gentleman passing by, hearing the 
scuffle, approached and easily captured both 
the combatants. We learn that the owl was 
one of the largest of his species, and the 
eagle measured over six feet across the 
wings. {Valley (Va.) Whig. 





We may live without a brother, but°got 
without a friend, 
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GOOD NIGHT. 
Good Night! a word so often said, 
The heedless mind forgets its meaning ; 
Tis only when some heart lies dead 
On which our own was leaning, - 
We hear in maddening music roll, 
That last ‘‘ good night ’’ along the soul. 








Good night !—in tones that never die, 
It peals along the quickening ear ; 
And tender gales of memory 
Forever waft it near, 
When stilled the voice—O crush of pain !— 
That ne’er shall breathe “ good night” again. 


Good night ! it mocks us from the grave— 
It overleaps that strong world’s, bound 
From whence there flows no backward wave ; 
It calls from out the ground, 
On every side—around—above— 
“Good night,” “ good night ” to life and love ! 


Good night !, O, wherefore fades away 
The light that lived in that: dear word ? 
Why follows that good night, no day? 
Why are our souls so stirred? 
O, rather say, dull brain, once more, 
“Good night ! thy time of toil is o’er.” 


Good night !—no wv cometh gentle sleep, 
And tears that fall like gentle rain, 
Good night! O, holy, blest and deep, 
The rest that follows pain, 
How should we reach God’s upper light, 
If life’s long day had no“ good night.” 
{Chambers’ Journal. 





LICENSED! TO DO WHAT? 





BY REV. MR. ROOD. 





Licensed to make the strong man weak ; 
Licensed to lay the wise man low ; 

Licensed a wife’s fond heart to break, 
And make her children’s tears to flow. 


Licensed to do thy neighbor harm ; 
Licensed to kindle hate and strife ; . 

Licensed to nerve the robber’s arm ; 
Licensed to whet the murderer’s knife. 


Licensed thy neighbor’s purse to drain, 
And rob him of his very last ; 
Licensed to heat his feverish brain, 
*Till madness crowns thy work at last. 


Licensed, like spider for a fly, 
To spread thy nets for man, thy prey ; 
To mock his struggles—suck him dry— 
Then. cast the worthless hulk away.. 
{Christian Chronicle. 





Curtinc.—The following lines, by the Boston 
Post, on the marriage of Thomas Hawk to Sarah 
J. Dove, are rather sharp: 

It isn’t often that you see 
So queer a kind of love! 
O what a savage he must be, 
To Tommy-Hawk a, Dove! 





Banxs.—A “ good ’un” is told upon the au- j 
thority of a high judicial functionary.. The 
wife of the owner of ‘one ‘of ‘the Indiana } 
free banks being in company with some 
friends, the all-absorbing financial ,erisis be- 
came the theme of conversation. “The lady 
above referred to, remarked that ‘she hoped 


-her husband’s bank would ‘hold out:till the 


fall rains come on—in that case there would 
be no danger of its breaking before next 
May.” When interrogated: for an explana- 
tion, she gave as a. reason for the faith that 
was in her, that the. place in which: the 
Bank was located could not) be approached 


after the fall rains; onraccount-of the mud. 
: Ohio Statesman. 





Wuen you speak.to a person, look him in 
the face, i eee deat bine 





HARD WORK. 
: a Gre 

Mr. A.—‘ Good morning, Mr. B.;. I called 
to see if you wanted a clerk. I should like 
to put my son into your store for a while.” 

Mr. B.—* Indeed, I thought you needed 
him on your farm.” 2 

“So 1 do. need him—but I don’t want my 
children to have to work as hard. as I have 
had to—digging- and delving. I tell you it’s 
too hard ; I’m fairly worn all out.” 

‘Ah! but you look more hale and hearty 
than the most of us, and yet. you must be 
quite as old.” 

* Yes, I am turned of 70. . But I grow 
lame and stiff, and it’s all from hard work.” 

“ Over 70?..And I am but. 60, and my 
partner younger still—yet see our gray 
hairs.” 

“ Well, well—something in families about 
that, may be. But do you want my boy ?” 

** No sir.” 

“Why. not ?” 

‘* Because you want to put him here to 
live easy, and he’ll be good for nothing, as 
clerk or merchant.either, in that way. We 
merchants have to work hard if:we would 
gain anything; and we have to work a great 
many more hours in a year than you do,” 

“ Yes, yes, more hours perhaps—but. the 
work isn’t half so hard.. Here you are in a 
cool room in summer and a warm one in 
winter, while we are exposed to heat and 
cold, wet. an dry.” : 

“T know it looks so to you. But now do 
you go into a room and spend all one Jong 
day walking it from side to side, dodging this 
way and that, and see if long before night 
you do not want to get out of prison ; sge if you 
are not tired enough before supper time to 
be glad to sit down in the evening with your 
family and your newspaper. But no, you 
must go back to your prison, and dodge and 
jump all the evening harder thanever. And 
when bed-time comes, you must post books.” 

‘Oh, you tell it allon yourside. But sup- 
pose it is so—you made money, and when 
old age comes on, youcan retire from busi- 
ness and live easy.” 

“Not a whit better than you can. I 
thought as you do once, and tried it. I 
thought I could give up the confinement and 
labor, and only oversee. But this did not give 
me ease or leisure; so I got a head clerk 
and ‘retired,’ as you call it—and what was 
the result? Why,I failed. And what did 
you and everybody else say?’ Why,I had 
‘quit work and tried to be a gentleman, and 
no wonder I smashed—it was good enough 
for me—I might have kept at work like other 
folks.’ ” 1 

“‘] know such things were said, but we 
didn’t know you heard of them! But now 
just look at the poor farmer's crops this sum- 
mer—half dried up... Just think of such loss- 
es afterall our labor.” 

“ Yes, and the day laborers too, who are 
out of work in consequence of the unfavor- 
able season, will all fall upon me to knock 
off ‘just a little of their. store accounts, be- 
cause everything’ they. buy. of the. farmer 


eomes so high ’—and I must. do it, too, or be | 


‘such astingy tight Jew they'll never go there 


-to trade again,’,to say nothing of.those that 


go. off without paying at all.” 
‘“« Well, I suppose merchants do. have. loss- 
es aswell as farmers. .But it seems. as if 


you did’nt have half.so. many vexations— | 


showers coming  up—tools. breaking—cattle 
in. the corn, and what not.” 

‘“‘ Vexations! _You know nothing about 
it. Come here and wait upon ungoverned 
children—try to satisfy an old. woman. that 
a ten cent calico wont fade—lower the price 
of a pair of’shoes or a plug of tobacco to suit 
an Irishman—find something nice, enough 
for afashionable young lady—grave enough 
for a quaker—gay enough for a darkee—styl- 





ish enough fora dandy—and can’t suit one 
of them till they have ‘looked somewhere- 
else ’—and you may fold up and _pile up your 
goods to be ready for the next unsatisfyable 
set. Mr. B., you know nothing about vexa- 
tions. No wonder we grow bald and.. gray 
before our time.” 

‘‘ And so you are sure merchants have the 
hardest of it. But I don’t know what to do 
with my boy. _ He thinks. farming too hard, 
and he don’t like to go to a. trade—feels— 
well, I don’t know.” 

‘I know, my friend. You have: taught 
him to feel that a trade is too low, and farm- 
ing too hard, and now he is half. spoilt for 
being successful in anything.” 

“ Twish I could get him into a bank witha 
salary—he’d like that, I tried hard for it 
last week ; but they ask such an awfnl sum 
for bonds ; I don’t. see: what that’s for.” 

“Mr. B., you sometimes pray for.yourself 
and your children, ‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion—but here you are, trying to get your 
only son into a situation where the tempta- 
tions and the facilities for dishonesty are so 
great that. those best acquainted with. the 
business find it necessary to put. every one 
under heavy bonds before he can been trusted 
with it. Now, my good friend, take my ad- 
vice and keepyour son with you. He: need 
not ‘ digand delve’ as hard as. you say you 
have done, and make such haste to be rich, 
for you have made a large property; but 
learn him to work reasonably and the 
comfort of it ashe goes along ;.not put off 
enjoying it till old age. That is the. secret 
of happiness. ‘A little with contentment. is 
great gain;’justas good as Y re wealth.” 

ittsfield Cultivator. 





THE POET. PERCIVAL. 
naman 
Tus gifted man long since disappeared, 
like a meteor from the sky. The Louisville 
Journal thus recurs to his singular retire- 
ment : 


‘* Self-immured in a room of the hospital in 
the.extreme suburbs of New-Haven—a city 
of which a poet should be proud—this gifted 
and eccentric being lives, as he has lived for 
the last quarter of a century,a purely. soli- 
tary and ascetic life. . He is wholly absorbed 
in intellectual pursuits, and shrinks with pain- 
fulsensitiveness from, all. the luxuries and 
amenities of life. No Eastern. anchorite 
ever abjured more completely the comforts 
and refinements. of elegant rank for the blank 
privations of his cell—no storied recluse ever 
more. voluntarily renounced a brilliant.eareer 
of usefulness. and fame. for the lonely vigils 
ofa hermitage. In this desolation, rejoicing, 
it is said, in but a single chair, he: has. sur- 
rounded himself with .a magnificent library 
and with philosophical . apparatus,. from 
which friend and foe are alike exeluded, and 
in which, though dead to. all beside, he 
seeks and finds.the solace and charms. of 
intellect,” 





Arxansas. Insecrs.—A citizen of Arkan- 
sas while on board of a steamer on the. Mis- 
sissippi, was asked by a gentleman, “:wheth- 
er the raising .of stock in Arkansas-was 
attended by much difficulty .or- expense?” 
‘“‘ Oh, yes, stranger—they suffer much: from 
insects.” ‘*Inseets! Why, what kind: of 
insects, pray?’ ‘‘ Why, bears; catamounts, 
wolves, and such like insects... 9))..0) 4) 





Tne hen-pecked husband is happy enough 
if he were only left alone ; but he generally 
has some kind friend, who is perpetually 
urging him “ not to stand it.” 





Make few promises, and. live. up. to your 
engagements, = 
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“SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY.” 
——_~.— 


Svucn was the brief but impressive senti- 
ment which a friend wished us to add to an 
Obituary notice of one “who had gone on 
before.” 





What better tribute could be offeredto the 
memory of the loved and lost? Eloquence 
with her loftiest eulogy—poesy with her 
most thrilling dirge, could afford nothing so 
sweet, so touching, so suggestive of the 
virtues of the dead, as those simple words : 
“* She always made home happy.” 

Hear this, mothers, wives and daughters, 
and think of your own duty. How many 
could have the same said of them with truth- 
fulness and sincerity’ Ask that woman 
whose splendid residence attracts the gaze 
of every passer by. Thousands have been 
lavished on these imposing walls, long col- 
onades and high arched windows ; and now 
and then you obtain a glimpse of costly 
hangings, rich carpets and tall mirrors, 
which dazzle with their magnificece. Often 
you pause a moment, and look wistfully in 
through the half-closed blinds and murmur 
to yourself as you pass on: “TI should think 
the possessor of all this might enjoy life.” 

But you are sadly mistaken. The love of 
peace never folds her white wings by that 
fireside ; the gentle spirit of content never 
sheds her holy influence there. The master 
of the mansion, though yet in his prime, 
seems prematurely old ; there is an expres- 
sion of habitual suffering around his firmly 
compressed lips, and his broad brow bears 
many a trace of care. Ah! there is a vul- 
ture at his heart, which, like the hero of the 
olden story, he would fain conceal. Ten 
years ago he married a beautiful girl, witha 
thousand pleasant visions of domestic quie- 
tude and bliss. But his dreams have faded; 
the rosy hue of romance is lost in the cold, 
gray dawn of his bitter reality. 

His wife presides over his household with 
surpassing gracefulness ; she is the idol of 
society, and a leader of fashion. She goes 
and comes through those spacious halls, 
dressed in garments that might befit a queen ; 
she gives brilliant dinners where she shines 
the brightest star, and parties which every- 
body pronounces charming. But she is never 
the kind, devoted companion—the loving, 
trusting helpmate, sharing every joy and 
sorrow, cheering him when he desponds, 
and counseling in trials and perplexitics 
with winuing grace and tenderness. Jn short, 
she never makes home happy. But it is not 
alone to the frivolous that our subject 
speaks the language of reproof and instruc- 
tion; there are others to whom it may be 
applied with equal force. Ask the would-be- 
reformer of the nineteenth century, whose 
loftiest aim is to step beyond the appropriate 
sphere, how she performs her duty in this re- 
spect. She is often seen in the debating 
hall and lecture room, where strife and con- 
fasion prevail. Her voice is heard ringing 
out in defense of the rights of her sex; she al- 
lows her name to. be bandied about, linked 
with the coarsest epithets ; she takes long 
and tedious journeys in behalf of the cause 
she has espoused. You may hear her talk 
enthusiastically of all that is pure and ele- 
vating in woman’s mission and sublime in her 
destiny. Indeed, she appears ready to suffer 
msg hardship or privation, if she can only 

id in the glorious work of redeeming op- 
pressed females from their terrible thraldom. 

But you do not find her the “ bright presid- 
ing genius of her home.” Her smile and 
cheering welcome do not greet her husband 
when he returns from his daily toil;¢her 
hands do not draw his arm-chair to that fa- 
vorite nook; her society does not charm 
away his weariness and make him forget his 
cares. When he is ill, she is seldom near to 
smooth his pillow, or bath his fevered cheek, 
or whisper of hope and consolation. 
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Can it be, that she, with all her pretended 
regard for the best interests of humanity, 
even realize her own responsibility? Alas! 
we fear not. 

Ask the peevish complaining wife, if she 
has ever thought seriously of this matter. 
What a neat, cosy little cottage her’s is! 
How many comforts she has. Her two 
noble looking boys and their fair sister are 
as beautiful a trio of children as ever graced 
a household; her husband is kind and in- 
dulgent, but her fretful disposition will not 
allow her a moment's tranquility. She is-in 
perpetual anxiety; sometimes it is one 
thing and again another that causes her in- 
quietude, but she is never at rest. The 
children yearn for the sunshine, which they 
see in the homes of their playmates, and in- 
vent all kinds of excuses to get away from 
troubles that haunt their mother. They 
have already learned that pleasure can not 
be found under their own roof-tree, and 
the gambling-hall, the theater, and the club- 
room hold out temptations which they can 
scarcely resist. Aye, think of these solemn 
considerations and be wise. 

“She always made home‘happy.” What 
more fitting inscription can be engraven on‘ 
the tombstone of the estimable woman of 
which this was said? It will stand, per- 
chance, in some church-yard, where birds 
warble, and flowers open their starry eyes, 
all unmindful of the sweet sleepers below. 
Other monumental tablets will rise around 
it, bearing the high sounding epitaph, but 
nothing there can speak a sweeter lesson 
than the brief sentence, “She always made 
home happy.” 





° SPELLING SCHOOLS. 


How many “grown up” people can enter 
fully into the spirit of the following sketch of 
a country Spelling School. We well re- 
member when, in our boyhood, there was 
no higher object of our ambition than to be 
the champion who had been from three to a 
dozen miles on an ox sled, and “spelled 
down” a rival school. Whole weeks and 
months were passed in seeking for new 
words, and spelling over and over all the old 
ones, so as to be ready for the contest. We 
are now reaping the advantages of such la- 
bor, and we could heartily wish our present 
boys were subjected to some such drilling; 
for in our present system of training, espe- 
cially in “select schools,” this important 
acquirement is too little regarded. We are 
safe in saying that, of all the students in our 
colleges and academies, not one half of them 
can spell even respectably. 

The school in the Quaker neighborhood 
have sent achallenge, in due form, to this 


district, to spell; so to-night “the war of 
words” is to be waged in the white school- 
house on the hill. 

There is a great over hauling of old Ele- 
mentaries, and a wonderful burnishing up of 
frontispieces, and turning over of clean col- 
lars, preparatory to the grand melee. 

Spelling schools! Have you forgotten 
them? When, from all the region round 


‘about, they gathered into the old log school- 


house, with its huge fire-place, that yawned 
like the main entrance to avenues. How 
the sleigh-bells—the old fashioned bells, big 
in the middle of the string, and growing small 
by degrees and beautifully less, toward the 
broad brass buckle—chimed, in every direc- 
tion, long before night, the gathering of the 
clans. 

There came one school, the Master—give 


him a capital M, for he is entitled to it—Mas- |. 





ter and all, bundled into one huge, red, dou- 





ble sleigh, strewn with abundance of straw, 
and tucked up like a Christmas pie, with a 
half score of Buffalo robes. There half a 
dozen cutters, each with its young man and 
maiden, those two, and no more. 

And there, again, a pair of jumpers, mount- 
ing a great, outlandish looking bin, heaped 
up, pressed down, and running over, with 
small sections of humanity, picked up en 
route, from a great many homes, and all as 
merry as kittens in a basket of wool. And 
the bright eyes, and ripe, red lips, that one 
caught a glimpse of beneath those pink-lined 
quilted hoods, and the silvery laughs that 
escaped from the woolen mufiles and fur tip- 
pets they wore then—who does not remem- 
ber? who can ever forget them ? 

The school-house destined to be the arena 
for the conflict, has been swept and garnished ; 
boughs of evergreen adorn the smoke-stained 
and battered walls. The little pellets of 
chewed paper have been all swept down 
from the ceiling, and two pails of water have 
been brought from the spring, and set on the 
bench in the entry, with the immemorial 
tin cup, a wise provision, indeed, for warm 
work is spelling! 

The “ big boys” have fanned and replen- 
ished the fire, till the old chimney fairly jars 
with the roaring flames, and the sparks fly 
out of the top like a furnace. 

The two “ Masters” are ‘there; the two 
schools are there, and such a hum, and such 
a moving to and fro! ‘The baten comes 
down upon the desk with emphasis. What 
the roll of the drum is to armies, that the 
“ruler” is to this laughing, whispering, 
young troop. The challenged are ranged on 
one side of the house; the challengers on 
the other. Back seats, middle seats, Jow, 
front seats, are filled. Some of the fathers 
and grand-fathers, who could, no doubt upon 
occasion, - 

“¢ Shoulder the crutch, and show how fields were won,” 
occupy the benches of honor near the desk. 

Now for the preliminaries; the reputed 
best speller on each side “chooses.” “Su- 
san Brown!” Outcomes a round-eyed lit- 
tle peony. Who would havethoughtit! Such 
a little thing, and chosen first. 

“Moses Jones!” Out comes Moses, an 
awkward fellow, with a shock of red hair, 
shockingly harvested, surmounting his broad 
brow. The girls laugh at him, but what he 
does’nt know inthe Elementry isn’t worth 
knowing. 

“ Jane Murry!” Out trips Jane, fluttered 
as a bride, and takes her place next to the 
cellar. And as they go on, calling names 
until five or six champions stand forth to do 
battle, and the contest is fairly begun. Down 
goes one after another, as words of three 
syllables are followed by those of four, and 
these again by words of similar pronuncia- 
tion and divers significations, until only 
Moses and Susan remain. , 

“The spelling-book has been exhausted, 
yet there they stand. Dictionaries are 
turned over—memories are ransacked for 

“‘ Words of learned length and thundering sound,” 
until, by and by, Moses comes down like a 
tree, and Susan flutters there still, like a lit- 
tle leaf aloft, that the frost and the fall have 
forgotten. 

Polysyllable follows polysyllable, and, by 
and by, Susan hesitates just a breath or two, 
and twenty tongues are working their way 
through the labyrinth of letters in a twink- 
ling. Little Susan sinks into the chink left 
for her on the crowded seat, and there is a 
lull in the battle. 

Then, they all stand in solid phalanx, by 
schools, and the trouble is to spell each other 
down. And down they go like leaves in win- 
ter weather, and the victory is declared for 
our district, and school is dismissed. 

Then comes the hurrying and bundling, the 
whispering and glancing, the pairing and the 
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tumbling-in. 
and hearts that ache; mittens that are not 
worn, secrect hopes that are not realized, 
and fond looks that are not returned. There 
is a jingling among the bells at the door; 
one after another the sleighs dash up, re- 
ceive their nestling freight and are gone. 

Our Master covers the fire, and snuffs out 
the candles—don’t you remember how dainti- 
ly he used to pinch the smoking wicks, with 
forefinger and thumb, then thrust each hap- 
less luminary, head first into the tin socket ? 
—and we wait for him. 

The bells ring faintly in the woods, over 
the hill, in the valley. They are gone. The 
school house is dark and tenantless, and we 
are alone with the night. (January & June. 





Crowpep Accommopations.—The reporter 
of the Cincinnati Commercial gives the fol- 
lowing account of the accommodations at 
Newark, Ohio, when the State Fair was 
there : 

‘** No one can for an instant consider fifty 
cents an exorbitant demand for sleeping on a 
fence-rail and using a yard of tape for a 
coverlid, when he reflects for a moment that 
it is his dernier resort. Nor can he complain 
of the peculiar durability and firmness that 
characterizes the beef, and the disposition of 
the anatomical parts of the boiled chickens, 
(cooked three weeks in advance, in order to 
be ready for any emergency,) to adhere to 
each other. He can not allow one groan to 
escape when he gazes upon the butter on the 
table and sees its many shades and hues, 
for as an antiquarian he can admire a rare 
collection of the medieval ages, and as a 
lover of his country he believes in the old 
saw, ‘ In union there is strength.’ ” 





A Vermont ItEm.—The butter and cheese 
received at the Railroad station in St. Albans 
during the month of September, says the 
Burlington Free Press, amounted to over 
half a million pounds, the total value of which 
was $75,000. 





Tue closing of the New-York Canals is 
officially announced to take place on the 5th 
of December. The seasonis described by 
the Rochester Union as having been a dull 
one for allconnected with the navigation of 
the Canals. 





Make no haste to be rich, if you would be 
prosperous. 
fa 


CHINESE PIGS AND MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY. 


We know not that we have ever seen so 
fine and so extensive a‘collection of poultry 
as on the farm of Messrs. B. & C. S. 
Haines, at Elizabethtown, N. J. The flocks, 
most.of which were kept entirely seperate at 
different localities, embraced some dozen or 
more distinct varieties of the most popular 
breeds, including the extremes of large and 
small, and many of the intermediate sizes. 
The Shanghais, Brahma Pootras, Chitta- 
gongs, Malays, &c., were the largest we 
ever saw, and very well proportioned with- 
al; while the Bantams, of which there were 
no less than seven broadly marked and per- 
fectly distinct varieties, were the merest 
mites of things, and as one now and then 
ran before the ponderous jaws of their great 
congeners, we expected to.see it gobbled up 
like a beetle or grasshopper. Three varieties 
of game fowls, the Black Spanish, and the 
Leghorns, all of the choicest kinds, were 
among the best of their medium kinds for 
utilitarian purposes—-eggs and the table. 


There are hearts that flutter| 





When we add that Messrs. Haines have taken 
no inconsiderable share. of the prizes at 
our National, State, and other Shows, we 
simply give a proof that their taste and selec- 
tion coincides with that of the enlightened 
public. 

We were particularly attracted by a pen 
of nearly a dozen. China pigs, all of one 
litter, and though spotted, so nearly alike in 
color, form, and size, as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguishable. This is the first litter from a 
pair sent by one of the officers of the Japan 
Expedition, direct from China, and the same 
animal hitherto so successfully used by Eu- 
ropeans and a few intelligent Americans, 
in refining the coarse breeds of swine. We 
hope these may become the means of exten- 
sive improvements to some of our own herds, 
that have not already established an honor- 
able relationship with the Berkshires, the 
Suffolk, or Neapolitans. 


atlarkets. 


Remarxs.—Flour is 12+ t) 25 cts. per bbl. 
above our last week’s quotations. Corn has 
advanced 3 to 4 cts. perbushel. Wool brings 
a trifle better prices, and is more in demand. 
The stock on hand is light. 

Cotton has fallen$ cent perlb. Rice, Sugar, 
and Tobacco a slight decline. 

The weather the past week has been mild 
for the season, and several days rain. We 
hope the streams over the whole country are 
now full, and that there will be no want of 
water, even if a hard winter sets in; but it 
seems to bethe general opinion of the weath- 
er-wise, that the winter will be mild with 
plenty of rain. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 


Saturpay, November 25, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

There is considerable activity in the market this morn- 
ing, after the rain, notwithstanding the mud. Potatoes 
manifest little change, good Mercers being scarce and 
commanding high prices. Inferior kinds are very plenti- 
ful. The same may be said of Apples 

In the Butter market we make no change in price— 
though it isratherdull. Large quantities come in from 
this State and from the west, to close the fall trade. Eggs, 
and Cheese, same as last week. 

VEGETABLES.-—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3@$3 
50 P bbl.; White, $2 25@$2 75; Carter, $2 50@2 75; 
Nova Scotia, 80c.@$1 P bush.; Western reds, $2 P bbl.; 
Sweet, Philadelphia, $3 50@$375 ; Virginia, $325@$3 50 ; 
Turnips, Russia, $1 25@$1 50 ; White, $1@$1 25 Onions, 
White, $4; Red, $1 50@$2; Beets, $1 25 P bbl.; Pars- 
nips, same ; Carrots, $2 50 100 bunches ; Cabbages, $5 
@$7 P 100; Celery, 75c.@$1 P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, Spitzenbergs, $2@2 25 P bbl.; Green- 
ngs, $2@2 25; Russets, $1 50@$2; Baldwins $1 50@1 75; 
Cranberries, $6 50@$8 50. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. PP tb.; Western, 15@17c. ; 
Eggs, 23@24c. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1l1c. P bb. 

; Bes 





NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Fripay, Nov. 24, 1854. 


The number of cattle in market yegerday was seven or 
eight hundred less than the previous week, and yet there 
was no improvement either in sales or prices. On the 
contrary, we have rarely ‘seen so dull a market. This 
cannot be owing to the quality of the animals offered, 
which were certainly not below ordinary. 

The fact is, there was. a manifest backwardness on the 
part of the butchers, in consequence of the new arrange-. 
ment, which they are determined, if possible, to upset 





Some of them, we understand, bought of their stock (or 
attempted to) early yesterday morning, at the landings, 
while others were resolved not to buy at all. Many, itis 
said, would prefer Wednesday, but this the brokers object 
to—as before stated—on account of the Philadelphia mar- 
ket being held on that day. 

We are glad to learn that any day is preferred to Mon- 
day, and doubtless when things become settled, both par- 
ties will yield to what is manifestly for the public good. °° 

There 1s no doubt that the present hard times influences 
the markets as much as any thing. Both owners, 
drovers and butchers are under considerable liability to 
each other, and so long as this continues, we may not 
hope for either large sales or active markets. 


Best quality is selling at ............:. 94@10c. # tb. 
Faizr.-do. -da,*: »-. biigarwetee 8}@9}ic. do. 
Terie o. .):2:d05,, 5)" b carb ake>,- eh > 7@8&ey. do. . 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 
BOWES... ce. noone ssines ee condor reas 7c.@10e. 
Cows and Calves................ee500- $25@$45. 
i PEEL LEE ITE CV 4c.@6c. 
SUROD LS. POON TE ae $2@$6. 
Mamba ts. 20S. . 3. CII. IM $1 50@$5. 
Gerba t oes. bse. ata. es 4t.@¥. 


Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7c.@9c,.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50; veals, 44c.@6ic.; sheep $2 50@$5; 
lambs, $1 50@$4. 

Mr. O’Brien reports. beeves, 7¢.@9c.; cows and calves 
$25@$45; veals, 44c.@6ic. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. Brownine’s. O’BRIEN’s. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
pA RIN ae 47 641 150 
Cows and calves,... 119 38 60 
Sheep and lambs... .5689 4940 = 
Nemes F665 Gee 4 64 132 28 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


TOGWOG pines v8 404 Bah 3 owe 2509 1739 
to EE ee eee 34 — 
Ye rey re ae sew 231 Sirens 
Sheep and lambs,........ 1758 — 
ee pee 1429 -— 
Of these there came by the Erie Railroad.......... 500 
By the Harlem Railroad...............2+......000- 307 
By the Hudson River Railroad...............+0.-++- 200 
By the Hudson River Steamboats............. -.--150 


New-York State furnished, by cars, 354; on foot, 99 ; 
Ohio, 78; Kentucky, 45; Illinois, 221; Pennsylvania, 
424; Virginia, 155. 

_—_-—_——_>- — -— 
Monpay, Nov. 27. 

We visited the Washington Yards this morning, but 
found nothing doing worthy of mention. Several brokers 
and butchers were present, speculating on the late change 
and the probable issue. What that will be, it is as yet 
difficult to determine. It will be hard to come to any con- 
clusion which will satisfy all parties. 

———~>——— 


- SHEEP MARKET. 


Monday, Nov. 27, 1854. 

The Sheep Market this morning is a little more favor- 
able, which is all that can be said. It was altogether 
over-stocked last week, and a large number left: over. 
Much of it is not of the choicest specimen. At Chamber- 
lain’s there were ten or fifteen hundred left over. The 
stock on hand to-day is not large, and the market some- 
what better. 

The following are the sales by James McCarty, sheep- 
broker, at Browning’s : 





See CI oi os cece ss ten eee anes $63 62 
OF CMDGED, Se OS WS. Fo ses et SE aaa 184 25 
nk pe RIES Se 376 50 
43 Lambs and sheep... .. 150 50 
405 Sheep and lambs .. -- 1044 26 
at ¥ a -- 76 00 
— - ., 512 00 
}) ) Bahia ae a . 353 00 
107 ae ffia' pl Pes e ras 28406 
38. Ci‘ Se Fe ee ee ee 150 00 
1353 Head—Sold for. ..-..... 50. .c5-5-.0 4.5 $3621 19 


Average per head...... $2.67. 
Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, 're- 
ports sales of 1142 sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $3,308 30, in the following lots and prices 2)». 





108 Sheep and Lambs............/.-..5+ - $343.00 | 
TOG TIOGNE ssp ay 50s 905.9533; abkiet meno 49 
118 . Rec a ae ey 

16 edie’ EXPT ILE LILEE trey oe 38° 
dace Zagk OP aORe S renee Peeps cyst ye 677 25 
80 Sheep and Lambs.......... .......... 276 

81 Lambs:............ - 154 25 
40 Sheep:............ .. 106 12 
178 Sheep and Lambs. . 484 56 
a9 ¢ “ bait. + 51D 00) 
66.2,. 4 3 » 185 50° 
34 “ce “ 62 50 


Average per head $2 89. 
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Produce, Groceries, Provisions, $¢., 4¢ 





Ashes— 

‘ot, Ist sort, 1853... 26... 6.6008 P 100 b. —- —-@ 5 -— 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852....., "pp Et re 35 ee ied 
American Yellow.......... ..-...+e8++- — 2%@— 30 
American, Gray and White............. — 40@— 45 

Coal— : A 
Liverpool Orrel.............++ P chaldron— —, @11 50 
Scotch....... Rae a ao Seca ahibs ie x hen —- — 
AB gas fe I UE I, 8 — @7 50 
Bhotetisiss!. aWigaialiceun..caeun see arad 8— @— — 
Anthracite is sid enews > bid « P 2,000 tbh, 7. — @.7.50 

— Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. 0. T 

* 0 . . oo ezas,. 
Ordinary... ... it 7 1% 4; 
Ln rier 83 83 9 9, 
Middling Fair. 9} 93 10% 10} 
FPS 10 10+ 10} 11 

Cotton Bagging— 

Gunny Cloth.................... P yard.— 12}@— 13 
American Kentucky..................664 ——@-— — 
cs nnn sano acc peeen.ceas < —— @-— 

Coffee— 
eT TTT Ee P ib.— 13 @— 134 
Dei shay sone oocsce ses cecccecss sce — 14 @— 14} 
aa citer aninns bps ob btis + caste — 9@—I11 

BO... G00. 5%. 29s oil atvupr.. — 10 @ 11 
St..Domingo....:.....2..... (cash)...... — 9@-1 

Flax— 

Nid sciterss San”. aerpesd Pb.— 8@— 9 

Flour and Meal— 

State, common brands................... 8 12 @ 8 18 
State, straight brands.................... 8 25 @— — 

State, favorite brands.................. 8 31 @— — 

Western, mixed do.............s.6.0s005 8 624@ 8 75 

Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 8 75 @ 8 874 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 8 75 @— — 

Ohio, common to AS 8 623}@ 8 87? 
Ohio, fancy brands............./........ 9— @912 

Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @ 9 25 

Genesee, fancy brands.................. 9 25 @ 9 50 

Genesee, extra brands................... 9 75 @10 50 

Canada, (in bond,) ............45...5-004 8 62 @ 8 75 

Sed, oo ccilee . icc pdalieFapuesp 9— @9% 

PNET 00 0k c20S55 Si 5, ce enc sects 9— @9B 

Petersb | PEEP Es x PETE eT 925 @— — 

Richmond Country................ —-—@I92% 

es ok vain «dv peng oh 9— @9 2% 

Baltimore, Howard-Street........- -.9—@92W 

SE ee ae 6 50 @— — 

Corn--Meal, Jersey... .... 308 0... 205. 450 @—'— 

Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 475 @— — 

Corn Meal, Brandywine........ #® punch.— — @19 50 

Wheat, White Genesee......... ® bush. 2 25 @ 2 43 

Wheat, do. Can (in bond, .......... -_-— 

Wheat, Southern, White................. 195 @ 2,— 

Wheat, Ohio, White..:................-. _-— — 

Wheat, Michigan, White................ 212 @ 2 20 

Wheat, Western and Mixed............. 180 @2— 

Nr. rere eee 1 32 @— — 

orn, Round Yellow.................... — — @— %4 

Corn, EE let lS a — — @— 9% 

ymomtrn Witte: |... 8S Se... — — @— %6 
Corn, Southern Yellow.................5 — 93 @— 95 
Corn, Southern Mixed.................. ——@— — 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 91 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... — — @ — 
OM i st Gie ek sides WL. Ul 40 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal.,.........-<...... — 55 @— 57 
Qats, New-Jersey......... eh diieey tk se — 48 @— 52 
RP Sag iid an poe — 55 @— 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. # bush. 2 75 @ 3 — 
Rockland, Common ................ PB bbl-—-s9 @ — 
r, WhitePine........... # cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
SR HR SS. . —2 @— 
Timber, Grand Island, W.0............. — 35 @— 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine,.......(by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ozk Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — = 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... i750 @19 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked .............. —— @40 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @25 — 
and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 37 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual........ 25 — @32 — 
joards, North River, Box ......:........ 16— @18 — 
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eef Hams, in Pickle............. 
Smoked . 25... BH sai’. 5558 


Butter, Orange 
utter, e County 
Cheese, fairto prime........ 2.0... 4.62. 
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Advertisements. 


oe eee ee ee 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at Jess than ten lines. 
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ALUABLE REAL ESTATE for SALE 

AT A BARGAIN.—The subscriber offers for SALE, ata 
great BARGAIN, and in lots to suit purchasers, several hun- 
acres of LAND, situated in one body within four anda 
half miles of Sunderland Depot, 47 miles from Troy, on the Troy 
and Boston Railroad. On the premises are a comfortable Dwel- 
ling House ; a large Barn and Shed; Sixty Acres of MEADOW, 
and about One Hundred and Ninety Acres of Pasture Land. 
The most of the remainder is heavily Wooded, containing im- 
mense quantities of valuable Timber, with an easily accessible 
Saw-mill near at hand, so that there is a fine opportunity for 
prottably getting eat timberfor market. The greater portion of 
the land is tillable. Also, adjoining the above, about Fifty 
acres, containing a Mill Seat. This lies in Sandgate, Vermont. 
For further information address . R. GRAY, 
64-69n1139 Shushan Post-office, N. Y. 


SABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 
VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proyed cultivation for over fourteen years has conferred on the 
Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
wall enable them to cultivate the grape with entire success, pro- 
vided their locality is not too far north. : 
All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 
ew-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y¥., will re- 
ceive attention. The additional experience of two past seasons, 
give him full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, 
&¢C., a crop of good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of 
the northern, and all the middle, western, and southern States. 
B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing,furnish the owner 
with one of his vinedressers whom he has instracted in his mode 
of cultivation ; and who will do all the labor of the Vineyard, 
insure the most perfect success. The only charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the Jabor. R.T. U. 
64—67n1140 


PPLE QUINCE SEED—A prime arti- 


cle for stocks—for sale by WM. DAY, 
63—66 Morristown, N.J. 


PROPOSITION.—For the use of $600 
: will BOARD a young Lady or Gentleman, who may 
wish to educate themselves at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Any one having that amount to spare, can get an educa- 
tion and have the money returned any time after two years. 
Others boarded at $2 to $2 50 per week, from the first of April. 
Yellow Springs is one of the most healthy and pleasant vil- 
lages inthe West. Address Sey 
—63n1138 Lumberton, Ohio.. 


O HORTICULTURISTS.—A_ person 
who has been engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
extensive Nursery, or in connection with a Horticultural or 
Agricultural Periodical. Can give satisfactory reference as to 
ability,&c. Address S., Kingsessing, P. O.,Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American ase oe 

















A PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE—Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old; color gray. These horses are warranted kind, 
sound, strong, and enduring. — bigs f are offered for sale for no 
fault, but simply for not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be had for $350, which is very cheap forthem. Such 
horses are oftener sold at $500 or $600 in this city. Apply to 
60-tf F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., N.Y. 


HOICE POULTRY.—C. C. PLAISTED, 
of Great Falls, N. H., (late partner of Dr. John C. Bennett,) 

now offers for sale a large lot of choice POULTRY, viz: 
Four trios of Brahma Pootras, last year’s fowls,from $12 to $18 
atrio; 30 pairs of Chickens, from $6 to $19 a pair—bred from the 
exhibited by Bennett and Plaisted, at the National 
last, and which were ium fowls. 
(Mr. P. has just sold the cock alone for $50, to F. B, Bemard, of 
New-Orleans, La.) One trio of wnt. ® ong last year’s fowls, 
price $15; 4 pairs of Canton Cochin China Chickens, price $8 a 
ir; 3 trios of Black Shanghais, price $10 a trio; White Shang- 








of Sumatra Pheasant Games—splendid 

r; a few pairs of Games, at $10a 

pair; also English, Irish, Spanish, and Indian Games, at $6a 
i i Hong Kong Geese, price $20. 

N. B.—The above lot of Fowls are all PURE BRED, and 

warranted as such. They are only ofiered at such very low 

ices because I have not room to keep so many through the 





Money may be sent at my risk, if inclosed and mailed in the 
tf of the Post-master. ' 62—65 





Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d qualit} 
s, 2 ft ist quality SS 19 — @21 — 
S) Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.......... 17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3ft.............-..-. — @—— 
es, — eee etn eg eee tee Le ce @16 =o Poultry Show, February 
Staves, ite Oak, Pipe. sas Ji Adie tea 72— @—-— € 
Staves, White Oak Hhd...............-... — @—— 
Staves, White Oak Bbl.................. > ror | eS ime ot ae & 
Heading, White Oak 2.020000 ee | ele ea pa 
a pair, and one pair of very la: 
AS 2 ee Pp — 22 @— 26 
ES eee a i— 29 
Cuba Muscovado.....000 oI. —2 @—% | Winter. 
Cardenas; &C...........0-...0000--.. s+. —= @—=%4 | presence 





MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 


SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the sécond prize at 
the recent e Fair held inthe City of New-York, 

_ Prince rt was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; in temper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily m: ed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but. that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
= + 4 services. i 

er these circumstances, he 1s-for sale at the low price.of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck or — ~— 


or by letter LIAM KELL 
6o-tf 'Bilerslie, Rhinebeck. 


NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 

ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now prepared & execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &e., en- 
trusted to his care. 

His Trees, etc., are very fine this year, and his collection very 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds, The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and 





gh. 
Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pearl-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, und Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Ceduar-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants meclosing a neoee 


stamp. 

] 00 ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
9 $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies 

Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well 

grown—delivered in Boston and New-York. Price list on appli- 

cation. WA 








Old Colony N urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


ASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 per thousand. 
VALENTINE H. 7 





Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be promptly attended to, and no 
charge made for package. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 ay 


Water-st., N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 


ULES FOR SALE.—The_ subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only worki 5 etanete used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place ‘to roll on 
They are gentle, tractable, an gesily managed ; andnobody who 
has ever tried them will ever give them up for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
: Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. (59 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African, Anbar: onl other Bantams. 











54-tf . Blivabethtowrn, Héw-Jéteey 
ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store.” ol. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer-of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
‘making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 

Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines, They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Milis, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all Patterns 
ARTIN BUCK, 

J. H. BUCK. 
F. A- CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 

AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; 8. B. Schenck. 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop 51 Broad-st., New-York, and. Lawrence, Mass. ; 
aes & ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 





5 36-tf 


ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Poudrette Plaster, and es Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. LEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
57 No ‘54 Wall-st., New-York 


ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 
te importations—and go iat og for saleby 
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- Agricultural Implements: 


YA IMPLEMENTS..--The | 


- sueeniber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 


NAN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as/wellas Wheat, Rye, &.\ 


GRAIN DRILLS—A' machine which’eve- 

large grain planter should possess. They are of the best, 
petiers, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


gut MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 

RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

a very large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

‘RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr- Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of.all descriptions and sizes. 


W ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
CsFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
att, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


PPSHRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 


combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


Sic PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 


a 15, 18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50,60, and all other 


Li OWS-—A large variety of patterns,. 
: aed an are the most eye Lemmas —_— 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-; Sharpener, & 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 
HAY: STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

find at my Warehouse ry: Im) pyplolement, or a re- 

uired ona PLANTATIO I would 
Call attention to a few of aly aore offered tee eal ri 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

for c opstine and boiling food for stock. 
OOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
ot AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Gul Hoes, Picks, Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers potindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, Garden Fecines 
in eS Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Fiel Rollers, Mow- 
oping ng Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
B acksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


hests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw a Cotton ay 
Riese Machines, poem oe 
~~ Parers, Ra! Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, Belting for Machinege &e. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tal "Oat and 
Spurrey. 

Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 


Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, mpare and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 
Barley. 
Buckwheat. 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter etches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


JVpISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 

ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 

Millet, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
= Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


QENAME NTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 

Shrubs.and for such es pants as have become acclimated. 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 

















OULTRY.—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 
ton Market, New-York, dealer “in Live and Dressed Poul- 
try of allkinds; for Shipping, &c. Also all the various kinds 
of Fay oy Eoulpry F’ igeons, &c., foaltes rood, aa " 
—Persons havi Pow ‘0 dispose of woul we 
to give Mr. F..a call: Deters selling dlsgwhere. 32-64 














terete 


THE ‘most PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. ‘i 
Tins MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


ligent farmers for two_seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


th ‘superiority consists : 


ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether ‘ine or coarse, lodged or standing, sad Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal 


curved line, aud with one-third less draught than any ae yet made. It 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by « wheel instead ofa crank. 
through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and 


without the necessity of passing 3 ee 
— objection to Mowing Machi 


snsho eed niet it does not clog even in the 
ly balanced, enables the mower to run 


est grass. 

pane ly true in @ straight or 

also runs with much less nan and with no verking 
The knife can be taken off or put on ina mi 

obviates a ceri: 


4th. The superior gearing snaiion the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


tressing to the horses. 


5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. i enables 
wagon- 


the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pa’ 


wheels. 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 


7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction 


R. L. ALLEN, 


Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


189 and 191 “Water-st.. New-York: 








Agricultural Books. 


2 
OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 














25 cents. 
If. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price’25 cents. 
III. The’: American Kitchen Gardener... Price 25 cents. 


IV. The American Rose Culturer, Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 
5 ge 23 Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
tice 25 cen 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remeilies. 
Pie 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Di sand Ma t. Price 25 cenits. 
XI. The American Bird Fancior—-Brecding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
XIIt. erry etl made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 


“ = 
he i~e seen: Yard. The cheapest and best 
ce 


beck piblishod 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
By Browne. 


the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. 


Price $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 





XVII. Stackhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
2vut Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
Blake. aprine $1 25. 


rice $1 

Xx. Phelps’: Bee Keeper's Chart. Thastrated. Price 25 
nts. 

au. J og ed 's Lectures on PracticaliAgriculture. Paper, 
rice 

p XIII. yolcaadel? s periculturel Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

SRV: Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry aad 

Geology. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Com piplete. Price $1. 

Pa ‘VIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 


* 

e $1 25. 
PMI. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 


¥- 

















75 cen 
XXXL Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
= Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


XXXII. The ony own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 

ner and Randall. Pri 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Beck of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited Ly ey Price $4. 

XXX llen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
SERVI. ‘the American Florists’ Guide. Price 74 cents. 
eeevin The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 





cent 
ae Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
Price 
XL. ‘Tindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price 
ash’s Pr ssive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. ‘Price 50 cents. ; 
XLIII. “Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural ayers 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XL attie’ Price $1. 





ming: Containing Hints on 


V. Be 
. Smith’; 
pe Smit 's Landscape Gard Tdited by Lewis F 


tangy 4 Pleasure Groun 
ce $1 25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLV. ppd Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
rice 
Oe LVL Buist’s “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 
ss XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
arden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 





‘Allen. 





G: 
Pop cinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained.” Price $1. 


e 





ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NUR 
SERIES, How-Delterd, a. yee A & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors t Crepe, would invite 
the attention of the public to bE apd pad te of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Fl owes heme ae 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens. Firs, : 
cp Chinese Fag al Vite, Cedrus. e ; 
tomeria Japonica. oer 4 
Crypton Trees, Tree Box, 4 = 
‘An extensive assortment of 
le, Pear, Plum, . nxt 
herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 


The stock of Pear Trees is very y large pet om on Pear oa Portu 
gal Quince Stocks, emlracing every t rthy. of .cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propagatec pe grown by our- 


selves, and 
ARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, — &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the i our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth , 


Thee are all free from that destructive malady, 
HE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, anda iberet discount to se trade. 
New-Bedford, 1 


ORSE POWERS Tae AND 


SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Rail bis § Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and mee ne for one 
and two horses, which has never m equaled for: lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
a approved ‘wherever they have’ been tri 

The Bo us Power, for one to four hy These 
dent act and w holly ofiron, and adapted to all Winds of wok 

3, dd \dy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
wo six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one a four horses. 
TaRnemeee. —Improved Threshers u the best principles. 


a 


17-68 





threshing clean with great ew without breakin, 
One-Horse, Undershot .......-.-- 0 +++ sees 
Two-Horse, De... sn late, fd: a liteisl Wks Uaaielede 30 to eer 
One-Horse, Overshot ...... 0 ee 4S TK 0, bs 
ye NR, a gee ogre apap a 33 to $38 
py mend which grently facilitates cleani $.7 to $10 
in preparing it for the fanning- . C) 
All the above-name: a are guaranteed the best in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND ee oo thing necessary to the 
Garden, Green-house, Nursery end Orchard, with ali the ne 
introductions, at very low rates. Descri soriptive price, price 
gratis. Carriage paid to New-York. “4 
planting done in A part of the country. The oe or for 
pe is after October 10. Address 
M. WATSON, 
Old Colony N urseries, pipiens Mass. 
[iBections FOR THE USE.OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute —— of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its gaplication. a se Beenie of 96 pages, and can be gent 
through the-mail. 
L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 
direct from Chae fine of their kind ~ - 


~ 


54-tf *“Elizal thtown ew-Tersey. 


PEACH TREES.—The_ subscriber offers 
for sale, from their Nurseries at Runison’s Neck, 
bury, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest hig 


the same by mail to be directed to them’ at Red Bank, Mon- 
a — N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 


SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
Gr N URSERY, a fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackbe: Plants, at $6 per dozen; also. the White- 
fruited variety at $3 per as a the new or ded Ant- 
Try. ’ 


very,2 O. SEYM' & CO. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

Postage is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 
at the office where mailed, and as the “ regulations ” at the New 
York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 
it is useless for subscribers to send money for the pre-paymen 
of postage, for we can not attend to paying postage fifty-two 

imes a year for each subscriber. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 


SSS ee 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - - $4 00 
“ 1g “ “ “ é = - 400 
“ Knickerbocker “ed S.; . he “Ging 
“~ Amerie Medical Monthly - = = 400 
* Belectic “ “ “ “| ie - 60 
ide Littel’s Living Age “ #io.4sf en Jee 

National Magazine “ WOG ss oh Ce 
Dickens’sHousehold Words“ - - - 350 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water st,, New-York. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
—_—_——<p-—____ 2 


THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on vie best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad: 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
— = —_ Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
ion of the day. 





CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by mforming them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has’a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall eom- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any cligue, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Ameriwan Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. AtLEN—its 

principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oraner Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parper, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less-than Four cENTs a_ 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN: COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and: Post-office address 
to the publishers. . 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


Re OTITIS i one. cress HGVawe bbe esc ccoeconees $2 00 a yvEAR, $2 00 
* COED GOs) os Ses Vie. STS) aks Sui sid BR 1 67 “ 5 00 
“s Os < : OM Leben ana teens Visine < bavael vite Giese Rs 1 60 $s 8 00 
= OF ED OD. gee Vee EN SSS DS Tete Me's ore Fi ey Pie . 15 00 
- SOPOT Nanette «veiekecminiless tps SIR Ate oF 4 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. 

t= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Waterest., New-York. 
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